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INTRODUCTION 
THE MEN’S BIBLE CLASS 


EDGAR BLAKE 


We are in the midst of a remarkable movement 
in the church. The layman’s age is upon us. Men 
are identifying themselves with the great activi- 
ties of religion as never before. The Laymen’s 
Missionary campaign, the Brotherhood organiza- 
tions, and the Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment strongly evidence this new awakening. The 
most impressive manifestation of this interest of 
men in the church is the rapid increase in men’s 
Bible classes in the Sunday school. More than 
ten thousand of these classes have been organized 
in the last five years, and within three years, more 
than half a million of men have been added to 
the Sunday schools of the United States. This 
movement is only in its beginnings. Great multi- 
tudes of men are still outside the church. Not 
less than fifteen millions of men in the United 
States have no immediate affiliation with any 
form of organized religion. These men can be 
reached and must be reached, and their sympathy 
and strength enlisted in the service of active 
Christianity. 

Two things should be kept in mind concerning 
the men who are outside of the Sunday school 
and the church: First, many of them are good 
men. Their moral life is above reproach. Their 
ideals are high and their integrity is unimpeach- 
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able. They command the confidence and esteem 
of their fellow men. They are not degenerates. 
Frequently their lives compare favorably with 
the lives of those within the churches. Many of 
them would be an honor to the church. 

Second, many of them are religious men. They 
cherish feelings of reverence toward God, and 
some of them are accustomed to daily devotions 
in their private lives. Twelve men representing 
large business interests were together some 
months ago in the city of Boston; their conver- 
sation turned to the subject of religion, and it 
appeared that though not one of them was a 
member of the church, eleven of them were ac- 
customed to the practice of daily prayer. Re- 
ligion is an instinct; it is a part of every man’s 
nature, and never becomes entirely extinct. The 
“Light that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world” may burn dimly at times, but it is 
never wholly extinguished. In every man’s soul 
there is an altar, though sometimes it is only to 
the “unknown God.” 

The element of goodness and the instinct to 
worship make for hope. They provide a sound 
basis for the Christian appeal. Thrust a magnet 
into a pile of sawdust and not a particle will 
cling to it. There is nothing in the sawdust to 
respond. Thrust the same magnet into a pile of 
steel scraps and every scrap will leap to meet 
the magnet. One is akin to the other. If men 
were entirely depraved in morals and religion, 
Christianity would collapse; its case would be 
hopeless. It is because there is something in men 
akin to himself that Jesus is able to say, “And 
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I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto me.” The surest approach to men is 
along the line of their highest levels. We must 
learn to appeal to the best in men if we are to 
win them. 

When men. have been brought into the Sunday 
school and the church they must be directed in 
their thinking and in their activities. They must 
be taught the truth and how to apply it to life. 
We have long needed a series of simple and sug- 
gestive studies containing a clear and compre- 
hensive statement of Christian truth. “The Re- 
ligion of Modern Manhood” aims to meet this 
need. It covers a wide range of subjects, is 
thoroughly masculine in its conceptions of Chris- 
tianity, and if properly used in our Men’s Adult 
Bible Classes cannot fail to give to men a fresh 
and virile conception of the gospel and its mes- 
sage. 

The aim in developing the topic has been to pro- 
vide a suggestive skeleton of thought rather than 
an exhaustive treatment. The presupposition is 
that the men in Bible classes prefer to do some 
thinking for themselves and want an opportunity 
to express their convictions. Great issues are 
now before the Christian Church. Intelligent 
laymen need to think them through. The follow- 
ing topics are meant to be material—both ethical 
and religious—for prayerful, thoughtful discus- 
sion. 
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FOREWORD 
A RATIONAL CAUSE FOR MEN’S CLASSES 


CHARLES OTIS JUDKINS 


Three studies are necessary for all efficient 
teaching: the study of the leaders, to secure the 
proper teachers to conduct men’s Bible classes; 
the study of the subjects for debate, to secure 
such work as men need; and the study of the men 
who are to be taught. Unless these three studies 
are made by those in authority, the classes will 
fail. 

In this article I wish to discuss one of these 
three branches in particular, with but slight refer- 
ence, if any, to the other two, which must be more 
thoroughly taken up in the light of local condi- 
tions. 

The majority of the members of men’s classes 
will be business men and tradesmen. American 
business men and tradesmen stand in peculiar 
need of a restatement of Christian ethics, for two 
reasons. Following faith, ethical action is the 
one path to an experience of the immediate pres- 
ence of God; and ethical practice, which will re- 
lieve American business of its tendencies to use 
criminal methods to secure quick gain, ought to 
be taught anew and with emphasis to the present 
generation. I do not believe many religious and 
ethical teachers understand the lack of the knowl- 
edge of what is good which pervades American 
trades and business. 
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I have stated that, following belief, ethical 
practice is the one sure path to an experience 
of the immediate presence of God. I base this 
contention on that great chapter in Dr. Peabody’s 
volume, “Jesus Christ and the Christian Charac- 
ter,” entitled “The Ascent of Ethics.” Dr. Pea- 
body quotes Dr. Martineau, commenting on John 
Fisk’s treatise on the destiny of man, as saying: 
“Tt only proves what I have always maintained, 
that you cannot make the slightest concession to 
metaphysics without ending in theology. If once 
you allow yourself to think about the origin and 
end of things, you will have to believe in God 
and immortality.” Dr. Peabody states that 
Christ’s teaching is ethical in aim and content, 
and superethical in motive and source; that the 
ethical is a preliminary, suggestive, propedeutic 
science, a signpost on the way to religion. He 
uses the illustration that ethics is like a set of 
stepping-stones, while religion is the stream run- 
ning below and around them. He concludes as 
to the relation of ethics and religion, and the sure 
leading of the former to the latter, that the ele- 
mentary truth which underlies the starting point 
of ethics is that the individual is not alone but 
is a part of a social order. The discovery by the 
individual of his part in the social whole is his 
problem in ethics. The performance of that part, 
when found, is doing duty. The elementary truth 
which underlies religion is again that the in- 
dividual is not alone, but a part of a universal 
order, in which his activities are associated with 
eternal loyalty to the ideal, and communion with 
God. To find and play his part in this order is 
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religion. The two circles are concentric. What 
ethics purposes within the circle of social life 
religion accomplishes within the larger circle of 
the universal order. “At the center of each stands 
the personal life with its own problems and needs, 
but while the radius of one circle runs out to 
the circumference of human companionship, the 
radius of the environing circle is protracted as 
far as thought and feeling have strength to go.” 

Dr. Peabody’s conclusion and the honest con- 
clusion of universal human experience naturally 
follow. Keeping the whole law of human good 
introduces one to the immediate presence of the 
good-doing Father, God. To know these laws and 
to keep them is the deepest practical need of the 
average American church member. They believe 
enough. They do far too little. What would I 
urge on the men’s classes? A practical and un- 
apologetic study of the ethical teachings of Jesus 
and particularly of that divine document, the 
Sermon on the Mount. Divide the great sermon 
into such a number of lessons as will cover an 
entire season reaching from about the first of 
October to the first of July. Find in each lesson 
the general principles, and Jet them be debated 
by the entire class by the Socratic method, free 
question and answer, under the general direction 
of the teacher. 

It is remarkable how soon the men will under- 
stand what is figurative speech and what is not; 
how much greater truth is than fact; how false 
many of the “middle of the road” business 
methods and conceptions are; how practical the 
supposedly extreme teachings of Jesus are, and 
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what a usable business guide the ethical teachings 
of Christ would make. 

A thorough teaching of this great document 
and its consequent practice will lead hundreds of 
merely believing men by the ethical path into a 
true experience of the living presence of the 
Father, and will lift an equal number into a new 
and noble mode of business practice. More than 
that, it will persuade men of that great and neg- 
lected truth, that Christian civilization is not 
dependent finally on the mystic and the miracu- 
lous found between the lids of the Holy Scripture 
so much as on that marvelous, rational inter- 
mingling of religion and ethics found in the so- 
called ethical teachings of Jesus. 
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THE BROTHERHOOD TYPE OF RELIGION 
BISHOP WILLIAM F. ANDERSON 


Scripture: James 1. 27. 

I find as I go, everywhere—North, South, East, 
and West—that the Brotherhood is a live wire. 
It stands for a virile Christianity. It grips men. 
All that it needs is wise guidance, and I believe 
it is assured of that. “Back to Jesus Christ” is 
the ideal of the Christian religion that you shall 
present to the world, and that you shall endeavor 
to realize in your individual lives. 

What is religion? The definition that a man 
gives of religion depends very largely upon his 
viewpoint. If he be a philosopher, he conceives 
of it as a system of thought; if he be a theologian, 
he defines it as a body of doctrine; if he be a his- 
torian, he describes it as a world-wide influence 
both outside and inside the pale of the Christian 
Church; if he be a moralist, he conceives of it as 
a code of ethics; if he be a mystic or prophet, he 
defines it as the love of God in the soul of man. 

A man never gets away from prejudice until 
he steps out of the little narrow circles of human 
thought and finds reach and range in the vast- 
‘ness of the divine thought. Human thought is 
symbolized by a segment. The divine thought is 
symbolized by the great splendid circle; and we 
never get a true conception of religion until we 
throw upon it the light of the divine teaching. 

There is a conception of religion which has 
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had a great day in the world’s history—the formal 
conception. It may be a form of doctrine, a form 
of baptism, a form of conversion, a form of wor- 
ship, a form of church government. Then here 
is another partial conception which we may char- 
acterize as a doctrinal or dogmatic conception— 
that conception of religion which makes it con- 
sist of believing a doctrine. There is yet another 
conception of religion which makes it consist of 
an emotion, a sort of religious intoxication. 

Now, what is the type of religion that we men 
of the Brotherhood should seek to present to the 
‘church and realize in our individual lives? What 
does religion mean for practical, everyday men 
and women who are doing the world’s work, and 
who are interested in making this a better world, 
in which men may live and glorify their heavenly 
Father? It consists, on its practical side, in just 
two things: in being good and in doing good; in 
being like Jesus Christ in personal character, 
and in spending our lives in going about doing 
good, even as did he. 

The ideal of the Christian man is that he shall 
be unspotted from the world. That is a high 
ideal. Of course it is. God’s ideals are always 
high. God’s method of lifting the race up to 
higher things is by means of lofty ideals. It is 
the business of the prophets of God to proclaim 
the perfect ideal, whether men will hear or whether 
they will forbear. Unspotted from the world. In 
the world, yes. In the world very much: in its busi- 
ness, in its polities, in its social life, in its liter- 
ary creations—in everything that goes to make 
for progress, the Christian man must steadily 
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and constantly be a witness for the ideals of his 
Lord and Master. The true servant of God and 
the disciple of Jesus Christ, in every relationship 
of life, shall everywhere put the emphasis upon 
the spiritual reality and valuation of life. 

It seems to me that that man is unspotted from 
the world who evermore, always, under all cir- 
cumstances, molds and fashions his conduct, by 
the help of the Divine Spirit, according to the 
paramount valuation of the spiritual realities of 
life. The very moment that they fall into the 
background the taint of the world is upon us. 
It is the business of men constituting Christian 
organizations to stand for a high type of personal 
purity and piety and likeness to the Son of God. 

But not only is the man to be a good man. He 
is to spend the energies of his being in doing good. 
And a man really cannot be a good man without 
doing good. “Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven. . . . Therefore whosoever 
heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, 
I will liken him unto a wise man, which built his 
house upon a rock.” 

One day a man came to Christ asking him, 
“Master, what must I do to be saved?” And the 
Master made answer, and before the man went 
out of his presence he narrated, in response to 
that question, the parable of the good Samaritan, 
and at the end he said, “Go thou and do likewise.” 

The idea of doing good is linked with the idea 
of being good, and constitutes Jesus Christ’s ideal 
for his representatives. In one of the sweetest 
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of his little poems Whittier speaks of the “dear 
delight” of doing good. And the man that has 
not tasted of the “dear delight” of doing good 
has been living simply on the husks of life. The 
man who has not tasted of the joy of being a 
blessing to his fellow men has not sounded the 
deeps of life. Feel that you are living for some 
purpose in the world, and that some lives are a 
little brighter, a little purer, a little stronger be- 
cause of your touch upon theirs! That is “the 
wild joy of living,” as Browning puts it. 

The Christian life, upon its practical side, con- 
sists in being like Jesus Christ, and in living a 
life like unto his—Christian character expressed 
in Christian service. I would to God that this 
brotherhood, in all parts of the world where it is 
organized, might stand for this conception of the 
Christian religion. It is the only kind of religion 
in whose reality the world will take any stock - 
whatever. The world sets a high standard for 
Christian men. The time was in the long ago 
if a man made a great deal of fuss about his re- 
ligion, he passed for a religious man. That will 
not pass to-day. A man may make a great deal 
of fuss about his religion, but if he does not put 
it into practice the world will take no stock in 
it whatsoever. The only kind of religion that the 
world will believe in to-day is a religion that 
translates into practical, everyday conduct the 
spirit of the Son of God. Actions speak louder 
than words, and the world is believing it more 
and more in its application to Christian men. 

This type of religion is really the only type that 
has in it sufficient virility to grip men, and hold 
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them steadily through the years. Then this type 
of religion has in it the reality of the eternal valu- 
ations. A man who makes it his daily effort to 
walk in the pathway marked out by the Son of 
God will realize every day that an atmosphere of 
the eternal world encompasses him on every side. 
O, what a blessed privilege it is to turn away 
from superficialities that are forever being thrust 
upon us and bathe our spirits evermore in the 
reality of the spiritual and the eternal and the 
divine! That life can never grow insipid, no mat- 
ter what experiences the years may bring. 

One thought more. A religion which consists 
in being like Jesus Christ, and in doing like Jesus 
Christ, is the great need of the world. The great, 
crying, universal need of the world to-day is a re- 
ligion that translates itself into being good and 
doing good; into reproducing among men the ex- 
ample and character and good works of the Son 
of God. It was the great Chalmers who said, 
“Our only business with Christianity is to pro- 
ceed upon it.” So it is true to-day, that our only 
business with Christianity is to insist upon its 
application to all the conditions of life. 

Again, in the name of the Son of God, I greet 
you upon the magnificent opportunity that is 
yours as an organization of strong men banded 
together for the world’s redemption. You remem- 
ber that fine saying of Kipling’s, 

For the strength of the pack is the wolf, 
And the strength of the wolf is the pack. 


The strength of God’s kindom is God’s servant, 
and the strength of God’s servant is God’s king- 
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dom. There it is—each individual servant realiz- 
ing in his own life and character a high Christly 
ideal, and all banded together to give efficiency 
to the redemptive forces that are at work for the 
elevation of the race. 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN 
FRANCIS J. MC CONNELL 

Scripture: Luke 10. 30-87. 

The parable of the good Samaritan is a picture 
of spiritual neighborliness. It shows the Mas- 
ter’s thought of drawing spiritually near men. 
The contrast between the Samaritan and the 
others lay not so much in the moral character 
of the different parties as in the fact that the 
others did not know how to get near to a man 
in trouble. Priest and Levite came almost as 
near the wounded man as did the Samaritan so 
far as spatial relations were concerned, but they 
did not approach him with any sort of spiritual 
nearness. 

1. The Levite and the Priest. We are not to 
believe that Levite and priest were essentially 
monsters_of heartlessness. The Master is here 
striking at the evils of a system. These in- 
dividual men were no doubt just as full of feel- 
ing in any relationships which they recognized 
as were other men. The trouble was that they 
were parts of a system which had no particular 
place for a man fallen among thieves and left 
wounded and stripped by the wayside. There 
was no place in the system which Jesus criticized 
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for warm, living, human sympathy; and the 
priest and the Levite remained at great spiritual 
distance from the sufferer simply because they 
were, first of all, parts of the system of their 
time—a cold, heartless formalism which neglected 
the weightier matters of the law to tithe mint, 
anise, “and Cumin Over Fy against the dead me- 
chanicalness “oF this’system the Master placed the 


have a sort of eee to harden away from the 
vital interests of suffering men. Even the church 
of to-day has to struggle against this tendency, 
and industrial and political systems very quickly 
lose their direct relation with living human inter- 
ests if they are not most carefully “guided. It is 
the nature of system as such to move to a dis- 
tance from men. — 

2. The Approach of the Samaritan. The Sa- 
maritan comes along the road on the way to the 
markets of the city. He is just a plain m man, but 
that very plainness_of manhood is in n contrast 
with the inhuman conduct of the priest and 
Levite. The Samaritan sees the sufferer by the 
roadway and comes near. What he does we all 
know. He binds up the wounds, takes the sufferer 
to an inn, leaves money for his care, and promises 
to inquire after him in the future. That is what 
appears on the outside; but there are some things 
on the inside to be taken into account as we 
study the spiritual approach of this Samaritan to 
the need of the stricken wayfarer. 

3. The Nearness Through Presence...of..Mind. 
The Samaritan, to begin with, was not panic- 
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stricken. The first glance revealed to him that 
robbers had been at work, and were no doubt still 
near. He himself was on his way to market, with 
a beast laden with oil and wine. Beast, and oil, 
and wine were attractions to robbers of far more 
potency than anything priests and Levites were 
apt to be carrying, but the Samaritan did not run / 
from the presence of danger., In the next_place, 
the Samaritan did not shriff&from the repulsive. 
The wounded man’s blood reddened the roadway, 
but the Samaritan did not faint. He had none 
of the qualmishness which sometimes keeps even 
good men from going forth into the ugly and 
sickening conflicts which the helpers of men must 
wage. No; the Samaritan did not run and he 
did not faint. He kept his wits about him. He 
did the best that he could do under the circum- 
stances. He washed out the wounds with wine 
and he soothed the bruises with oil. He made 
the sufferer’s lot his own and ministered to him 
with the balm of his sympathy. He lifted him to 
his beast and carefully brought him to an inn. 
____He did nothing spectacular. The priest and the 

~ Levite, between them, could have done what the 
Samaritan did, but they did. not. So far as way- 
farers fallen among thieves were concerned, they 
had no creed, except, perhaps, that travelers 
through robber-infested regions travel at their 
own risk. Or if they had a_creed of human kind- 
ness, they were so_scared.or nauseated that they 
forgot it. In any case, they did not get near the 
sufferer. The Samaritan did. 

4. Nearness Through Thoughtful Attentiveness. 
The Samaritan had_a_plan for his charge as soon 
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as he reached the inn. He arranged that he should 
be Kept until recovery. Though the Samaritan 
went on his way, after he had done all, the poor 
victim of the robbers saw in the money that had 
been left the mark of his savior’s helpfulness, 
and felt in all the arrangements for comfort at 
the inn the presence of him who had continued on 
his journey. The gift of the Samaritan was_not 
the reckless and_indifferent throwing of money 
at a roadside beggar. It was the careful, inter- 
ested thoughtfulness of one who had made an- 
other’s case his own. The sufferer felt his friend 
near after he had gone, and knew that the Samari- 
tan was still < still carrying him in thought as truly 
as he had carried him on the beast to the inn. 
The Samaritan had wrought the miracle of re- 
maining with the sufferer while still continuing 
on his journey, and the fine thoughtfulness of his 
attention made the stricken man’s return to 
health more certain through the healing of 
genuine sympathy. 

5. The Samaritan’s Whole-Heartedness. This — 
parable is illustrative of the Master’s thought of 
whole-hearted service of God and man. It is 
spoken on the occasion of the lawyer’s citation of 
the law as to loving God and man with heart, 
mind, and strength. The Samaritan served the 
sufferer with his heart. No one but a person of 
most delicate sympathy could have bound band- 
ages so that they would do more good than barm, 
or have brought a half-dead man to an inn in 
fair chance of recovery. None but a loving heart 
would have thus gone out toward a stranger at 


the beginning or have thus cared for him through 
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to the end. None but a thoroughly responsive 
_-intelligence would have thus thought its way 
through to a solution of what was best to do with 
the injured man. None but a_firm will would 
ever have stood against the distractions of the 
dangers and distresses of the first discovery, or 
have kept a cool purpose during the relief. 

6. Go and Do Thou Likewise. The call of our 
time, as of every time, is that we come close to 
men i in_this spiritual way. Men around us Iie 
in in just as real and deep need as did the poor 
sufferer on the Jericho road. The one claim that 
they have on us is not that they belong to our 
church, or to our_nation, or to our_school of 
thought, or that they are personally a agreeable to 
us. The claim is that they are men in distress. 
Intellectual_robbers may have taken their faith 
from them, or moral robbers may have made away 
with all that is morally Sacred, or the despoiling 
influences of modern. life may have cast them by 
the roadside to die without hope. They are men, 
however, and their very_ helplessness is a claim 
upon us. To redeem them will require the same 
kind of whole-heartedness which the, Samaritan 
gave.” It will require even more sympathy than 
to bandage a wound without increasing its pain, 
Recents of mind and alertness of intelli- 
gence than to pick out thes smooth places in a 
robber-haunted road, more will than to withstand 
the unnerving power of the sight of blood. If 
we succeed in coming near to the sufferers, we 
shall have accomplished that feat of. ‘spiritual ap- 
proach to the hearts of men which makes them 
feel that God is near. It may be God will come 
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near to some lives only as we journey to those 
lives in this spiritual nearness. 


THE STRENGTH OF YIELDING 
BISHOP EDWIN H. HUGHES 


Scripture: Rom. 6. 13. 


One of the great demands of the Christian life 
is expressed by the word “yield.” There is a 
sense in which Christ may be said to have used 
the words of Grant long before the heroic com- 
mander made his famous reply, “My terms are 
immediate and unconditional surrender.” These 
words indicate Grant’s power and purpose, but 
one who sees all sides of an event can scarcely 
withhold sympathy from the brave leader and 
men to whom the succinct message was sent. Be- 
sides, the words had force back of them. They 
were urged by the harsh pressure of war; they 
were underscored by crimson drops sprinkled 
along a four years’ path. The Confederate com- 
mander “yielded” because he felt he must yield, 
because his troops were exhausted by the long 
struggle. So, if the demand for surrender is a 
tribute to Grant, it was still a tragedy to the 
spirit of his great opponent. 

We do not need to press the illustration fur- 
ther, though we could easily show that the “sur- 
renderers” proved character and made outward 
gains by the very act of yielding. The present 
effort is to emphasize the strength of yielding. 
The idea is all too prevalent that yielding is a 
sign of weakness. To “give up”’—that is to show 
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the lack of force! There is something supine in 
it all, something wishy-washy and unmanly! 
Now, if we get this conception of yielding, and 
then are met at the door of the Christian life by 
a demand that we yield, the presumption is at 
once set against our Lord and his appeal. The 
demand that we “yield” ourselves “unto God” 
never ceases; it is the staple appeal of the re- 
ligious life. If this appeal calls for weakness, 
then surely the life of the Christian cannot be 
attractive to men who admire strength in others 
and crave strength for themselves. 

Our contention is that yielding of the right 
sort is a token of strength, and likewise a way 
to strength. We are not called upon to do hard 
things for the sake of doing hard things. At the 
same time, the willingness and ability to do hard 
things are evidences of strength. Yielding is 
not easy. To “give up” in a physical contest is 
difficult. To admit defeat in an intellectual argu- 
ment is more of a task than carrying on the argu- 
ment itself. To surrender when our will clashes 
with that of another requires hardihood. These 
statements are suggestive; they show that, if 
yielding is hard, it may be a token of strength 
instead of a sign of weakness. We find in them 
a hint that,since God demands surrender, God does 
not begin with us by asking a weak thing nor does 
successive yielding to him mean ultimate weakness. 

Practically, also, we find this hint borne out 
in many ways. Some of the weakest persons we 
have ever known have been the most self-assertive. 
They lacked wholly the faculty of coéperation. 
They are usually designated as the “rule or ruin” 
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variety! They are strong enough to resist; they 
do not have the higher strength and art of yield- 
ing. I call to mind a man, with brilliant natural 
powers and with fine educational training, who is 
making an utter failure of life because he has not 
gained the strength of yielding. He has raised 
“issues” at well-nigh every possible point. He 
has not learned that steel is finer and stronger 
than iron because steel knows how to “give” on 
occasion! It is easy and simple for any of us 
to test this matter. Soon our chance will come 
to surrender our own way in some small matter 
—where no principle is involved. Shall we be 
equal to doing so? To-day, if we will, any of us 
can prove to ourselves that yielding requires real 
strength. 

Jacob was stronger at Jabbok than he had ever 
been before. Paul was stronger on the Damascus 
roadway than he had ever been in the cruel pur- 
suit of the hated Christians. And, let us say it 
reverently, Jesus was strongest when he turned 
his face to Jerusalem, yielded himself to his perse- 
cutors, and gave himself to the cross. It required 
more strength to bid the legions of angels stand 
still in their ranks than it would have required 
to command them to his aid. This type of 
strength appeared often in our Lord’s life—in 
his silence before his accusers, as well as in his 
surrender to his crucifiers. The world loves him 
most because he became “obedient unto death.” 
The world is not mistaken in its estimate of 
Christ’s supreme moment of strength. 

It all comes to this at length: yielding is strong 
when yielding is right. Gravitation is good. It 
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keeps the world in its place, and it keeps us in our 
places on the world. It is no evidence of strength 
to resist that order by which alone the world ex- 
ists. It is weakness and insanity to cast oneself 
down from the temple pinnacle because one does 
not wish to yield to gravitation! So God’s laws 
are always and all good. It is weakness, and only 
weakness, to resist them and him. When, there- 
fore, God meets men at the gate of the kingdom 
with the word “yield” he asks no weak and un- 
manly thing. If we search our hearts, we shall 
doubtless find that the real reason for our failure 
to surrender to him is that we are weak! What 
strength it would require in us to look up into 
his face now and say, 


“Nay, but I yield, I yield! 
I can hold out no more!” 


Inasmuch as his demand is for absolute surren- 
der, his demand calls for the strongest thing that 
we can do. Are we equal to that call? Or is it 
not the fact rather that, ere we answer it, we 
must get some of that measureless strength from 
him who yielded himself for us? His way to 
power was the way of the cross. Yielding there, 
he gained everywhere so that all men the world 
over shall bow their knees to him. 

It would seem, then, that the supreme question 
for each man is this: Am I strong enough to yield 
myself to God? Facing that question, each man 
will soon discover for himself that when God lays 
down his law of surrender, he asks a great strong 
act—an act of inner power! 
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MAN AND THE OTHER MAN—A STUDY IN 
OBLIGATION 


LAURESS J. BIRNEY 


Scripture: Acts 5. 15. 

A man is not responsible for the possession of 
his two hands. They come with him. They are 
part of him. But he is responsible for what he 
does with them. He is even responsible for what 
he does not do with them. If they are brought 
into too intimate contact with the other man’s 
head or purse, the State and public sentiment, 
as well as the other man, have something to say. 
If they willfully fail to provide bread for his 
starving bairns, or even for himself, the man is 
likewise dealt with, or ought to be. The posses- 
sion of hands to work with, and the work they are 
given to do, are different matters from the stand- 
point of responsibility and obligation. 

The law holds good in other possessions. A 
man has more or less of a shadow. He is not 
responsible. If there is any light about, it is 
there in the nature of things. But irresponsible 
possession does not carry with it irresponsibility 
for the location of the shadow. The other man 
has a right to light and sunshine. The ancient 
philosopher who asked the king to stand out of 
his light was quite within his rights. 

But the shadow of the man himself is far more 
real and infinitely more vital to the life of the 
community than the shadow of his body. He is 
not responsible for the shadow. It is part of 
him. If there are folks about, it is there in the 
nature of things. It varies in density with his 
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substance and size. But he is responsible for 
what the shadow does, the quality and power it 
carries. 

Peter had urgent business on hand as he hur- 
ried through the narrow street in the morning 
sun. But the inevitable shadow was alongside, 
and the shadow, perhaps unknown to Peter, did 
greater business that day than Peter himself with 
all his plans. But the human credit was Peter’s, 
for he had decided what the power of his shadow 
should be. If it had blighted or killed rather than 
blessed, he would have been shut up in the dark. 

Most men cast a shadow that does greater exe- 
cution than they themselves can do by deliberate 
intent. Perhaps Emerson was sometimes mis- 
taken, but not when he said, “What you are talks 
so loud that I cannot hear what you say.” In the 
world of moral obligation, to be held responsible 
for what one says or does, and not be held respon- 
sible for what one is, is morally, as it is logically, 
impossible and unthinkable. Such a universe 
would be irrational and could not command nor 
would deserve one’s respect. 

Moreover, a man’s obligation to the other man 
is measured by the need of the other man. God’s 
obligation to man is deepest at the point of man’s 
profoundest need. The incarnation is the divine 
response to that greatest human need. The thing 
most necessary, to help man in his struggle God- 
ward, was, we say reverently, God’s highest duty 
to man. Christ’s coming was due to no mere im- 
pulse of divine emotion. It is love working ac- 
cording to the profoundest laws of obligation. 
Human obligation obeys the same law. No man 
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discharges his obligation to the other man when 
he pays his debts, is just and honest in his deal- 
ings, and treats him with respect. The other 
man needs these lesser things, to be sure, but 
vastly more than these he needs a great moral 
purpose, a solid Christian character, and the de- 
velopment of his highest moral capacities. One’s 
highest obligation to him is therefore to cast a 
shadow that will help him at that point of his 
highest need. A father’s greatest duty to his chil- 
dren is not to be expressed in terms of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and schooling. The boy’s deepest 
need is far beyond these. It is the development 
of his capacities for Christian manhood. The law 
of life declares that this need can be met most 
effectively only under the shadow of a Christian 
fatherhood. Here, therefore, and not with lower 
things, lies a parent’s supreme point of obligation. 

A man’s obligation to the other man is also 
measured by point of vantage. If the shadow 
of Hallam means more to the life of Tennyson 
than the shadow of Longfellow, then the obliga- 
tion of Hallam to Tennyson is so far greater. If 
a father’s influence, in the nature of things, means 
more in the shaping of a boy’s life than the in- 
fluence of some outsider, if a man’s influence 
upon his friend is greater than the influence of 
a stranger can be, if the Christian life and wit- 
ness of a man in business means more to the other 
man in business who is not a Christian than the 
word of the Christian minister can mean—and 
no one can doubt the truth of these—then highest 
obligation is easily located. 

Any man can deny it. No man can escape it. 
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MORAL AND SPIRITUAL POWER FOR THE 
NEW GENERATION 


THOMAS NICHOLSON 


Scripture: Acts 1. 8. 


There is a disposition in our generation to give 
great attention to certain types of investigation 
in matters of religion, to trace the manifestations 
of religion to their sources by psychological 
methods, to compare religions, to exalt the value 
of the ethical teaching of Jesus, to accumulate 
boundless stores of information and to dissemi- 
nate it, and to proceed upon the old Socratic idea 
that ample and correct knowledge will inevitably 
lead to virtue. There is much to be commended 
in all these processes. However, there is some 
danger that the merely intellectual determina- 
tions may become as barren of results as did the 
theological conclusions of a former generation. 
Men need constantly to be reminded that we do 
not need new knowledge so much as we need new 
moral energy. Ethical and spiritual power is the 
great need of this day. Any determination of the 
teaching and work of Jesus which overlooks his 
constant assertion of himself as a _ perennial 
source of new spiritual power for the renewing 
of man and of society does him scant justice. 

Jesus was a revyealer of truth and he was a 
great teacher, but he was much more. Take a 
concrete illustration: Peter was constantly with 
him. He was one of the inner circle of favored 
disciples. He felt the power of Jesus’s method 
and was enamored of his personality. This apos- 
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tle had an intimate knowledge of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, as is evidenced by his ready 
recital of Old Testament incidents and sayings 
in the Pentecostal oration and in other places. 
He knew the teaching of Jesus. This is abun- 
dantly shown by the part he played in the forma- 
tion of the gospel narratives later. But with all 
this knowledge, after all the influence of the per- 
sonality of the teacher Jesus, Peter denied him 
and forsook him in the crucial hour. When, how- 
ever, the Pentecostal illumination came, this same 
Peter became a new man. He saw the meaning 
. of the Old Testament, of the life of Jesus, of the 
teaching of his Master, as he had never seen it 
before. Previously he had questioned what the 
rising from the dead could mean. Now he saw 
in it one of the great attestations of the divine 
power of his Lord. He became a man who would 
die for the truth which he saw and felt. It is this 
imparted power of the Holy Spirit which makes 
weak men strong. It turns sinners into saints; 
it turns mere intellectualists into men of convic- 
tion; it turns cowards into heroes. 

The physical conquests of this generation are 
marvelous. We are solving the problems of com- 
munication and transportation. We are master- 
ing the physical forces about us in a remarkable 
way. But our great lack is moral and spiritual 
mastery. Some months ago I stood in the Yerkes 
Observatory at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. The 
vast dome of steel, which weighs one hundred tons 
or more, was moved now this way and now that 
with utmost ease; the great floor, which is said 
to weigh some forty tons, was raised and lowered 
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with equal ease; and this all by one man who 
stood in a corner of the room, and, with one 
finger, touched now this button and now that. 
Such are our physical masteries. But we have 
not kept pace in our moral masteries. 


Progress halts on palsied feet, 
And crime and hunger still cast our maidens by 
thousands on the street. 


After all, we need not more knowledge but more 
spiritual power; and the perpetual fountain of 
that power is in God. We need constantly to be 
reminded of the great truth in the allegory of the 
vine and the branches (John 15). 

It takes superhuman power to do superhuman 
work. The conviction for sin has ever been the 
work of God through his Holy Spirit. No man 
can convict another of sin. Logic has failed to 
do it. Even the Bible itself has done it only in 
small measure. Men have read and have intel- 
lectually approved, and have gone on sinning and 
applying the truth to other people but not to 
themselves. The work of convicting for sin is the 
sovereign work of the Spirit of God, reénforcing 
and interpreting to the individual conscience his 
word as logically and forcefully presented. It is 
the same spirit which works greatest moral trans- 
formations and which molds men into Christlike- 
ness. Not until he dominates human relationships 
and has his way in the hearts and wills of men 
will we get a moral and spiritual power capable 
of producing the moral masteries necessary in 
this age. 

There is no limit to the resources that lie latent 
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in the Christian laymen and ministers of this 
country, if they should become as thoroughly 
Spirit-possessed as were some of the men of other 
days. There is no limit in God when we come 
to remind ourselves of his almightiness, of his 
wondrous love, and of his willingness to transfer 
an immeasurable amount of both to his conse- 
crated children. Mr. Moody is reported once to 
have said, “This world has yet to see the power 
of a fully consecrated man at his best,’ and we 
believe it. Read the first chapters of Paul’s letter 
to the Ephesians in the light of these facts. He 
prays that these people may know “what is the 
exceeding greatness of God’s power to usward” ; 
that “the eyes of their understanding may be en- 
lightened”; that “God will grant these Ephesians 
to be strengthened with might by his spirit in the - 
inner man”; that they may “know the love of 
Christ which passeth knowledge”; and, finally, 
he commends them to a God who “is able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
think.” We would do well to study anew the 
privileges here set forth. Israel of old limited her 
Holy One by their unbelief. Mr. John R. Mott 
called attention to “a most startling passage 
of the Old Testament which represents God as 
searching up and down the world to find here and 
there a man whose heart is so right toward God 
that he, God, can show himself strong toward 
that man.” And there is a striking phrase in the 
Old Testament regarding Gideon, of whom it is 
said, “The Spirit of the Lord clothed itself with 
Gideon.” 

Recently a devoted servant of God outlined a 
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magnificent plan of campaign for a great move- 
ment. Then he turned and said, “What do you 
think of it?” I spoke admiringly of the plan, but 
remarked: “It will take tremendous spiritual 
power to carry it out. If you can divinely ener- 
gize your machinery, you have an epoch-making 
movement.” It is so with our whole church life. 
We have numbers; we have money; we have hun- 
dreds of well-trained men. What we need is the 
moral and spiritual power to energize the work, 
and we shall receive power after that, in a new 
and larger sense than now obtains, the Holy 
Spirit is come upon us. 

Reference: “Men and Religion,” Y. M. C. A. 
Press. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 
JAMES A. BEEBE 


Scripture: Amos 3. 1, 2; 5. 4-20. 

Amos contends that national security is, in the 
main, a matter of morals. Repeatedly he asserts 
that:to foster personal impurity and social in- 
justice is to invite national collapse. The rela- 
tion between the two is that of cause and effect. 
When Japan absorbed Korea a great newspaper 
remarked editorially, “For a nation to live, it 
must be very strong or deserving.” Amos would 
allow no alternative. He would say, “For a na- 
tion to live, just one thing is necessary—it must 
be deserving.” In his opinion the highest po- 
litical wisdom is to “hate the evil, love the good, 
and establish justice in the gate.” Only as a 
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nation does this'can it hope that Jehovah will be 
gracious unto it. 

As a political dogma this doctrine was highly 
amusing to Israel. An English writer recently 
indulged a smile at the American political situa- 
tion because we have made the ethical element so 
prominent. Just so they smiled at Amos for in- 
sisting on the ethical in politics. Experienced 
politicians knew that the desert-bred prophet was 
wholly ignorant of matters political. They were 
sure that national security lay in three ways, and 
no one of these ways touched on the ethics and 
morals upon which he insisted. 

First, they must have a strong army entrenched 
behind strong fortifications on the “hill of Sa- 
maria.” These mountain fastnesses properly forti- 
fied would be impregnable. Second, they must 
form the right kind of alliances with the strong- 
est foreign powers, especially Egypt and Assyria. 
Leagued in compact with these, political safety 
was assured for Israel. Third, Israel was in no 
immediate danger of political disaster, because she 
was the “chosen of Jehovah.” He would never 
allow calamity to come to his favorite national 
child. God had chosen them from among all peo- 
ples, and he was bound to protect them against 
all peoples. He would never cast them off, no 
matter what their sin. This made sinning safer 
for them than for others. 

Amos turned his attention to this favorite doc- 
trine of Israel—that she was the “chosen of Jeho- 
vah.” He did not deny it, but he did make a new 
interpretation of it. Israel was an elect people. 
They had had more intimacy with Jehovah than 
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had other peoples. But that meant, not that 
they were at more liberty to indulge themselves 
in evil, but that they were the more bound to 
purity and righteousness. Egypt and Ammon had 
not known him well. He could condone their short- 
comings. But Israel’s intimate acquaintance with 
him, instead of insuring them against judgment, 
only made judgment the more certain. “You only 
have I known of all the families of the earth; 
therefore’—I will pass by your faults? excuse 
your crimes? Nay! “Therefore I will visit upon 
you all of your iniquities.” 

Among the questions that vex us is one con- 
cerning our political supremacy. What will give 
us national security? How are we to maintain 
a place in the front rank of nations? Our poli- 
ticians, like those of Israel, are inclined to feel 
that political safety lies in these same three ways. 
We must have a strong army, a great navy, 
strongly fortified coasts. We must frame the 
right sort of foreign alliances, especially with 
England and Japan. And occasionally it is said 
that we shall remain a great people because it is 
our “manifest destiny.” 

Let it be said that this doctrine of “manifest 
destiny” so pleasing to Americans is essentially 
the ancient doctrine loved by Israel—that we are 
the “chosen of Jehovah.” And itis to be said, too, 
that it is no more presumptuous for us to -believe 
it than for them. We can offer in: support of it 
every argument that Israel urged. What shal 
this mean to us? That we can afford to give less 
heed: to righteousness: than other nations? - Or 
shal] it mean to us what it meant to Amos—that 
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for the very reason that we are his chosen people 
there rests upon us a greater obligation to do his 
will? It does mean this, for especial favor always 
means especial responsibility. 

Just this last summer I listened to a lecture 
by one whose name is known from ocean to ocean. 
His thesis was that we are a great people and 
destined to remain so. The chief emphasis was 
laid upon the facts of material prosperity. We 
are great because we are rich, because we per- 
form great engineering feats, because we have 
telephones, and fiying machines, and automobiles, 
and the Panama Canal. Do these things make us 
great? Are we great until we are good? Is there 
anything but righteousness that can exalt a na- 
tion permanently? It remains for us to grasp 
what Israel failed to understand—that if a nation 
is to survive it must be deserving; it must “hate 
the evil, love the good, and establish justice in the 
gate. Then will Jehovah be gracious unto us. 

It will be well to have a trained army and a 
respectable navy. We shall do well to give con- 
siderable attention to foreign alliances. And we 
shall do well to scoop great canals and build 
great highways. But the main bother should be 
about righteousness, for national security is yet 
what it has always been—in the main a matter 
of morals more than of armies and alliances. 
“Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? Who 
shall stand in his holy place?” And the answer 
for nations as well as for individuals is, “He that 
hath clean hands and a pure heart, and hath not 
lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn .deceit- 
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THE CHURCH’S LOST ASSET: MEN 
FAYETTE L. THOMPSON 


Scripture: Acts 3. 19 to 4. 4. 


That the masculine was once dominant in the 
church will scarcely be questioned. That it is 
less so now is a matter of general knowledge. 
That the actual facts in many sections of the 
church will justify a much stronger stating will 
not be questioned by those who know. That this 
is a condition not good for these Christian times 
is perfectly clear. What has brought it to pass 
and how can it be changed? 

The first mental impact made upon us by this 
general situation is the disproportion of men in 
the usual Christian service. Local conditions, 
the type of ministerial expression, the occupation 
of the men, and many other elements must be con- 
sidered. But the general average the country 
over, no matter how it may vary locally, is about 
three men to every five women. 

It will scarcely do to dismiss this situation 
with the airy explanation, quite too readily ac- 
cepted, that men are less religious than women. 
That women have been more attracted by preva- 
lent interpretations of the gospel is probably quite 
true. But that is quite another thing from dem- 
onstrating that women are more truly religious 
than men. It is very probable that men are more 
subject to certain concrete transgressions than 
are women. It is equally likely that certain other 
concrete transgressions more strongly appeal to 
women. However, average life and adequately 
interpret the appeals of Jesus Christ, and he will 
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be found to be as attractive to one sex as to the 
other. 

But the matter of proportion is not the most 
Significant feature. The men who are already 
actually in the church are not making their man- 
hood count in the church as they make that man- 
hood count out in the so-called secular affairs of 
life. Judged by his conduct, the average church 
man does not take his religious convictions as 
seriously as he does his commercial convictions. 
Someway, in approaching his expressions of re- 
ligious conviction he moves out into a new range 
of thinking and acting and his conduct undergoes 
a strange transformation. In the religious ranges 
he calls certain attitudes “faith” that, expressed 
in the same fashion in commercial ranges, he 
would instantly stamp as inexcusable indifference. 

And this suggests the most elusive, the most 
prevalent, the most perilous element in the mod- 
ern man-relation to Christian things. It is that 
now after centuries of Christian teaching the 
average man of the street does not at all under- 
stand Christianity. Much that he hears from the 
minister on Sunday has a peculiar unsubstantial- 
ness that perplexes him. There seems a mysti- 
cism about it with its “faith” and “belief” and 
“experience” and much besides that is utterly be- 
yond him. He is confident it is all right, for he 
has much confidence in the man affirming all this, 
and he knows other men who seem to understand ; 
but as for him, much he hears is in an unknown 
tongue. And far be it from the average man to con- 
fess to even his friends this state; but he knows 
it exists, he knows that the average religious ap- 
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peal does not “get” him. The mighty meaning 
and significance of the Christian program escape 
him utterly. 

But a certain change, more far-reaching, more 
imminent than most of us as yet appreciate, is 
coming over our Christian thinking. It is in effect 
a new Renaissance. It may fairly be called a 
positive realignment of the church. Until re- 
cently the church has faced the other world; the 
stress upon the gospel has been upon the fact 
that the gospel fitted a man to die. We are now 
coming to see that the church has a great mission 
in time, and that it fits one to live. We see too, 
somewhat more clearly than once we did, that if 
one lives right, he is ready to die any time. So 
a new view of religious service dawns. 

“The kingdoms of this world” are not alone 
India and China and the islands of the sea. These 
are to become the kingdoms of our Lord and his 
Christ, to be sure. But other kingdoms too: the 
kingdom of finance, of commerce, of culture, of 
society; all the kingdoms of this world about us 
in the daily stress are to show his spirit and be 
mastered by his life. And this is not “another 
gospel,” but the very truth our Lord lived for and 
died for. 

And the amazing accomplishments of this age 
are helping on this consummation. We ring the 
changes on the marvels of our civilization until 
the theme palls upon us. Yet it is majestically 
true and it means much to the Christian thinker. 
An age that gives us the wireless and the flying 
machine must not stop there. .It must also give 
us an adequate: and commensurate interpretation 
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of Christ and his purposes in time and for men. 
This marvelous age must grow a manhood to 
match it: must produce a church bulking bigger 
than its biggest projects; must so interpret its 
Lord that he will be given by intelligent right 
the throne-seat in its midst. 


“MY WITNESSES” 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL 


Scripture: Acts 1. 8. 

Our Lord commanded his disciples, “Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.” They obeyed.. Within the lifetime of some 
of those very disciples they and their associates 
actually went into ali the world known to thea, 
preaching the gospel. 

Justin Martyr, who suffered martyrdom in 
Rome in A. D. 165, wrote: “There is not a nation, 
either Greek or barbarian, or of any other name, 
even of those who wander in tribes, or live in 
tents, among whom prayers and thanksgivings 
are not offered to the Father and Creator of the 
universe in the name of the crucified Jesus.” 

Clement of Alexandria, who was born about 
A. D. 150, says, “It [the gospel] has- spread 
through the whole world, in every town. and -vil- 
lage, and city, converting both- whole houses and 
separate individuals.” - 

Paul says, -in- Rom. 1. 8, “I ena my. rand 
through Jesus Christ for you all, that -your faith 
is spoken. of. throughout the. whole: world.?: In 
Col. 1. 23 :he:writes: “The: gospel, which ye haxe 
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heard, and which was preached to every creature 
which is under heaven; whereof I Paul am made 
a minister.” 

Dr. Philip Schaff, in his “History of the Chris- 
tian Church,” says, “There were no missionary 
societies, no missionary institutions, no organized 
efforts in the ante-Nicene age; and yet in less 
than three hundred years from the death of Saint 
John the whole population of the Roman empire, 
which then represented the civilized world, was 
nominally Christianized.” 

The secret of this apostolic success was due to 
the fact that that church possessed a dominating 
conviction that she had been called into being for, 
and had been called by her Lord to, the work of 
preaching the gospel to every creature. So deep 
and mighty was this conviction that not only 
the apostles but all the members of that church 
believed that their Lord had called them all to 
preach his glorious gospel to all mankind. 

In Acts we read: “Now they which were scat- 
tered abroad upon the persecution that arose 
about Stephen traveled as far as Phenice, and 
Cyprus, and Antioch, preaching the word to none 
but unto the Jews only. And some of them were 
men of Cyprus and Cyrene, which, when they 
were come to Antioch, spake unto the Grecians, 
preaching the Lord Jesus. And the hand of the 
Lord was with them: and a great number be- 
lieved, and turned unto the Lord.” 

The church of the apostolic age believed herself 
called in and through the persons of each and all 
of her members—as well as through her apostles 
—to “preach the gospel to every creature.” In 
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other words, the church of the apostolic age posi- 
tively believed that the great commission was 
given not only to the twelve apostles but to each 
and every one who believed in the Lord Jesus 
unto the salvation of their souls! 

Paul believed it (Eph. 4. 11, 12). Philip, a 
layman, “preached Christ” unto the Samaritans; 
he also “preached Jesus” unto the treasurer of the 
Ethiopian queen. Ananias, a layman, under God, 
ordained Paul—great apostle to the Gentiles— 
“with the Holy Spirit sent down from heaven.” 

Peter, in his First Epistle General to all Chris- 
tians, says: “Ye are an elect race, a royal priest- 
hood, a holy nation, a people for God’s own pos- 
session, that ye may show forth [or tell forth] 
the excellencies of him who called you out of dark- 
ness into his marvelous light.” 

When it is recalled that our Lord expressly 
charged his apostles “and them that were with 
them” to tarry at Jerusalem until they were en- 
dued with power from on high—by “the gift of 
the Holy Spirit’”—before they began their wit- 
nessing ministry for him; and when it is, further- 
more, recalled that the Acts of the Apostles dis- 
closes the fact that all true believers in those 
days were likewise endued and endowed with the 
Holy Spirit, and obviously for the same purpose, 
to speak for God, it becomes perfectly clear that 
the church of the apostolic age believed in, taught, 
trained, and engaged—under God—all of her 
membership in a witnessing, Holy-Spirit-endued 
ministry of the gospel. 

Speaking of the church of the apostolic age, 
Dr. Schaff says, “There were no professional mis- 
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sionaries devoting their life to this specific work ; 
every congregation was a missionary society, and 
every Christian believer a missionary, inflamed 
by the love of Christ to convert his fellow men.” 
Again, he says, “In the apostolic church preach- 
ing and teaching were not confined to a particular 
class, but every convert could proclaim the gospel 
to unbelievers, and every Christian who had the 
gift could pray and lead and teach and exhort 
in the congregation.” 

Is it possible to restore to the Church of Christ 
of the present day the original divine spiritual 
enduement and endowment and accompanying 
evangelistic efficiency of the church of the apos- 
tolic age? When it is recalled that that church 
received her extraordinary spiritual empower- 
ment for life and service in consequence of the 
consecration of all of her leaders and members 
to the lifework of preaching the gospel of the 
kingdom of God to all mankind, does it not logic- 
ally and spiritually follow that, “other things be- 
ing equal,” the “like cause will produce the like 
effect” ? 

History very clearly shows that so long as the 
church adhered to the original divine plan of en- 
gaging each and all of her leaders and members 
in the work of preaching the gospel to lost man- 
kind our Lord continued with her in Pentecostal 
power and blessing; but that, with the cessation 
of that universal witnessing ministry of all of the 
people of God, the Lord ceased to so fully manifest 
his presence to and through his church as a whole 
—as is the case even up to the present day! 

“To restore is to conquer.” <A. J. Gordon 
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once said, “If only the church could once more 
stand forth transfigured in its primitive ideal, it 
would be certain to repeat its primitive con- 
quests.” We believe that transfiguration will be 
effected. We believe those conquests will be re- 
peated. O brethren in Christ, our Lord and Mas- 
ter says to us, “Ye are my witnesses.” 


JESUS’S IDEA OF PRAYER 
H. F. RALL 


Scripture: Matt. 6. 5-15; Luke 11. 1-18. 


Jesus shows us by his example both the place 
of prayer in life and its true spirit. 

1. Prayer with Jesus is communion, fellowship. 
We must know what Jesus thought of religion to 
know his idea of prayer, for prayer is the breath 
of religion. The great doctrine of Jesus’s religion 
is the thought that the God of power is the loving 
Father of men. The great ideal of his religion is 
that men are to be sons of this Father by being 
like him in spirit and life (Matt. 5. 45). Then 
prayer in its largest meaning is simply our fellow- 
ship with this Father. 

Sometimes this fellowship is just the sense that 
our Father is. present. Sometimes it means talk- 
ing over our life with him, laying our needs be- 
fore him, or just looking at our life in his pres- 
ence so that we may know what it means and 
what sort of life it should be. 

Note how often Jesus goes aside for longer com- 
munion with his Father, the nights that he spends 
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thus, and the simple, intimate words of prayer 
that come in the midst of his speech with others 
(Luke 10. 21, 22; John 12. 27; Matt. 15. 36). 

2. The heart of prayer is the spirit of trust. 
That must follow if religion is being a son, and if 
we have such a Father. The Christian is one who 
loves God above all else, and who fears him above 
all else. To fear anything else more than God is 
idolatry. To love anything else more than God is 
paganism. Note the two great sins against which 
Jesus warns: the love of the world (mammonism) 
and the fear of the world (anxiety) (Matt. 6. 
19-34). 

Why should we trust him? Because he is the 
God of all power and the God of all love (Luke 
12. 4-7; 11. 18). “Our Father”’—that means the 
God of love; “who art in heaven”—that means 
the God of power. All Christian prayer is pitched 
in this key. This really includes all prayer. The 
rest Seems but explication. Over against the 
pagan clamor, anxious for many things, hoping 
to be heard for much speaking, there is this Chris- 
tian spirit of trust which says, “Our Father in 
heaven,” and leaves all things with him in whom 
love and power are joined. 

3. Prayer with Jesus is a source of strength 
and guidance. It is an important part of life’s 
business. It is getting ready for work. 

Note the prayer steps in Jesus’s life. A number 
of times the Gospels refer to whole nights spent 
in prayer by Jesus. Look these up and see if they 
be not joined in every case to the critical turning 
points in his life (Luke 4. 1: the forty days were 
days of inward prayer and conflict in preparation 
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for the service now to begin; Mark 1. 35: the 
beginning of his larger service of teaching and 
healing; Luke 6. 12: before calling of twelve; 
Matt. 14. 23: after the crisis when they wished to 
make him king. See John 6. 15; Luke 9. 28: 
the transfiguration. Did Jesus go up on the 
mount to be glorified, or for a night of prayer to 
fit him for the last period of trial and death upon 
which he was now entering? Matt. 26. 39: Geth- 
semane, the preparation for the cross). 

4. Prayer was a great moral achievement with 
Jesus. Many mén think of prayer as a mere pas- 
sive asking. Or if they think of activity, they 
conceive it as persistence and violence of petition. 
With Jesus it is a great moral struggle, a great 
deed. (Note Luke 22. 44; good authorities trans- 
late the Greek as struggle or conflict, not agony.) 
The highest meaning of prayer is communion 
with God. This communion is not a sentimental 
feeling but a moral and spiritual unity. “It is 
not without difficulty that the soul unites itself 
with God. . . . A prayer ends at last in di- 
vine communion only when it began by a strug- 
gle.” With the noblest souls “prayer has this 
character of effort which makes of it the greatest 
moral act.” 

5. Prayer is praise and thanksgiving according 
to Jesus’s teaching and example (Luke 17. 18; 
Matt. 11. 25). The grateful and appreciative 
spirit is one of the finest marks of a true child. 
Consider the reverse. 

6. Prayer is petition with Jesus (Matt. 6. 
11-13). The mistakes as to prayer cluster about 
this point. Some see in prayer nothing but peti- 
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tion. Jesus puts first personal communion and 
the hallowed name and the kingship and obedi- 
ence (Matt. 6. 6, 9, 10). Some say we should not 
ask for any earthly things. But there were no 
mere earthly things with Jesus. The fallen bird, 
the sprouting wheat, the daily bread—with all 
these his Father had to do (hence Matt. 6. 11; 
15. 36). Is it not natural and right for sons to 
talk to their Father about all things, and for the 
Father to be interested in the least that concerns 
one of his children? But our first petition and 
our supreme concern must be elsewhere (Matt. 
6. 30-34). 

7. What may we expect? Can we expect every 
petition to be granted? Some passages look this 
way (Mark 11. 23, 24; Luke 17.5, 6; Matt. 7. 7, 8). 
Does not this make. prayer a magical and me- 
chanical power? 

We must remember certain things. Consider 
Jesus’ strong way of asserting a truth (hyper- 
bole; compare Luke 14. 26). The special passage 
must be taken in the light of the entire teaching. 
Note other conditions: these sayings are to his 
disciples. As such they will pray in Christ’s 
spirit (compare John—‘in my name”). This 
condition of the Christlike spirit is especially 
stated in Mark 11. 25. Note also that Jesus puts 
first “thy kingdom,” “thy will.” 

What is the real thought of these sayings? It 
is to encourage faint-hearted men to pray. For 
these Jews God was far away, and religion meant 
doing and earning. He made them see that God 
was near and religion was trusting and receiving. 
We can be sure that God loves and that God 
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knows. As to prayer and answer, note Matt. 
26. 39; 2 Cor. 12. 7-10. 

8. Tee are we to pray? Earnestly. So Jesus 
prayed (Luke 22. 44). Two parables often 
wrongly applied: Luke 11. 5-13; 18. 1-8. These 
do not mean that we must be importunate in 
order to persuade God. God is not like the un- 
willing friend or the unrighteous judge. They do 
mean this: if such people will hear and answer, 
surely our heavenly Father will do so; therefore, 
keep on praying. 

Pray with trust; but let our trust be in God, 
not in our prayers. That is paganism (Matt. 
6. 7). We trust in our prayers when we insist 
that our petitions must be answered just as we 
make them. We trust in God when we say, “Thy 
will be done.” This is not the lesser but the 
greater faith. “Thy will be done” should express 
our highest aim in our prayer as in our work, our 
supreme desire for ourselves as for the world. If 
God loves and knows, then his will is better than 
our wish. Then it is the greatest good for which 
we can ask, not simply a decision to which we 
bow. And such prayer is work. 


THE CHURCH AND THE LABOR PROBLEM 
BENJAMIN YOUNG 


Scripture: Mark 6. 3. 

Jesus Christ was a carpenter. His trade was 
once spoken of derisively by those who knew of 
his home life. That he should be a teacher was 
surprising to many. They did not like it in his 
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day because he crossed the laws and the limits 
of the schools. He was lowly in origin. His en- 
vironment was harsh and unlovely. Often it was 
that the glow worm in the night-cold grass was 
the only fire at his feet. His hands were calloused 
with toil. He did not have much time for gather- 
ing knowledge, yet he gave the world principles 
operative for all time. He is foremost among 
the sons of men. He is the world’s moral Ideal. 

The action of the labor convention in Toronto 
urging, “That the various central and local labor 
bodies be requested to codperate in every legiti- 
mate way with the ministers who thus observe 
Labor Sunday, seeking with them to secure as 
large an audience of workingmen and others as 
possible,” is certainly commendable. Let us exalt 
the dignity of honest toil. Is it not time to give 
men and things their just value? The recognition 
of Labor Sunday will help us to place values. 

It is a good thing that the church is giving at- 
tention to the condition of the laboring man as 
never before. It is not only a good thing for the 
subject involved, it is also helpful to the church. 
I believe it to be true that the church has been 
much maligned and misunderstood, yet it must 
be said that she has sometimes been derelict in 
dealing with the labor problem. 

But some one says, “Let the church preserve 
an attitude of dignified indifference to all prob- 
lems, taking no sides, and thus preserving or con- 
serving peace.” But that is the very way of 
trouble. There is not only the lack of red blood 
in such an one, there is an exhibition of crass 
ignorance. As long as there is a standard of 
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right, and as long as men possess the sense of jus- 
tice, so long must the church strive to uphold that 
standard and to appeal to that right which is in 
men. 

The church has been lost sometimes in the prob- 
lem of the hereafter, and has forgotten the place 
where men live. Volumes have been written on 
the state of the wicked after death, or upon the 
glory of the righteous in heaven, while down here 
the avarice and tyranny of men have been turning 
the very home of God into a raging hell. We 
must get away from the fog of the Middle Ages. 
We live in the new world with its rapidly chang- 
ing conditions forcing questions upon us from all 
quarters. It is significant that the Magna Charta 
of the church has been reread and given a more 
rational interpretation. We put emphasis upon 
service for men here and now. Not out yonder 
do men care about the manifestation of God; men 
are anxious to see him revealed in the practical 
life of to-day. Men are related to God as they 
live and toil, suffer and carry the burden on this 
earth. It is the memory of this truth which has 
quickened the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America to say, “To the toilers of 
America and to those who, by organized effort, 
are seeking to lift the crushing burdens of the 
poor, and to reduce the hardships and uphold the 
dignity of labor, this Council sends the greeting 
of human brotherhood and the pledge of sym- 
pathy and of help in a cause which belongs to all 
the followers of Christ.” 

The General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in 1908 expressed itself in a similar 
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manner. These resolutions express the sincere 
judgment of the thoughtful religious leaders of 
the nation. They mean the mind of Christ in all 
the realms of human activity. They, mean the 
practical application of the Golden Rule. Apart 
from the law of love and the principle of the 
brotherhood actually permeating our modern life, 
there is not much remedy for the social ills which 
afflict us. 

The workingman needs the church, the church 
needs the workingman. The heart of the church 
beats true to the ideal which is before her. There 
is an earnest desire on the part of the thinkers 
and leaders of the church to move up and out 
to all that means the betterment of men. 

We all owe much to the Carpenter of Nazareth. 
We are indebted to him for our doctrine of God. 
Jesus Christ brought God down to all men. In 
the terms of common life he told how it was pos- 
sible for men to come in touch with Deity. “Owr 
Father” was a message of tremendous social im- 
port for the world. It was a mighty truth which 
sent a quiver to the most helpless social unit. It 
meant a divine knowledge of human affairs and 
interests. It meant hope for every man and prog- 
ress for all. Struggle would come, but beyond 
it there would be betterment and peace. It has 
brought inspiration and vision into all human 
life. 

The doctrine of man proclaimed by Jesus is no 
less epoch-making. It is the corollary of his God 
doctrine. Men are related to men. This is a 
truth of wondrous significance. Bentham and 
Kant were both indebted to Jesus for a doctrine 
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of man. In the old day when the hordes swept 
down upon Rome the truths of the sovereignty 
of God and the supremacy of man touched the 
savage heart and transformed the darkened mind, 
and made European civilization possible. It is 
this truth which has shattered empires, and over- 
toppled thrones, and forged the instruments of 
the mightiest reforms. It has kindled beacon 
fires of liberty on every hilltop of the Old World. 
The spirit of liberty is born out of such a truth. 
Every man carries in himself the God image. 
Each man counts for one, and no man for more 
than one. Upon this truth our republic has been 
built. To forget the soul value of a man will be 
fatal to any movement professing to work for 
human welfare. 

The man truth of Jesus Christ is vital for to- 
day. We live in an intense, nervous age. The 
world has never seen such quickening nor such 
unrest. It is an age of great enterprises and 
mighty combinations. One of the dangers con- 
fronting us is found in the anonymousness of 
modern industrialism. There is danger of losing 
the man in the enterprise. The machine is apt 
to be thought of as of more importance than the 
man. This will not mean the triumph of commer- 
cialism. God never intended the man to be lost 
in the machine. The bristling truths of the world 
and the stern facts of all history proclaim against 
that heresy. Destroy the man in the machine, 
and it will be like dropping the steel bar into the 
cogs and pistons of the mighty engine. Destroy 
or degrade the man, and you impair and may de- 
stroy the social organism. Men who bear the God 
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image are not to be treated as things and to be 
crushed and imbruted for paltry wealth. Amid 
all this strife and conflict, this grind of material 
life, we must have regard for the man. Every 
man is a person and no man is to be treated as 
a thing. Personality is the divinest thing in all 
the world. 

The ethical value of the labor movement 
should appeal to every churchman. He may not 
agree with the labor leader in his contentions, but 
he must acknowledge the force of this appeal 
which at its heart is but an appeal for justice and 
for manhood, for righteousness and for the reg- 
nancy of brotherhood everywhere. 

References: “The Church and _ Labor,’ by 
Charles Stelzle; “Christianity and Socialism,” 
by Washington Gladden. 


THE ECONOMIC ASPECT OF SIN 
THOMAS N. CARVER 


Scripture: Rom. 6. 23a. 

We are talking a great deal nowadays about 
the conservation of our national resources. This 
is excellent in itself, but it is highly important 
that we know what our real resources are. If we 
exercise ourselves to conserve a smaller resource 
while we are wasting a larger, we shall be merely 
saving at the spigot and wasting at the bunghole. 
The greatest resource of any country is its fund 
of human energy, the labor power embodied in 
its people. To waste this is a greater sin than to 
waste mere geographical resources, and will bring 
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national decay even more speedily and certainly. 
Nations have prospered and grown powerful in 
the midst of poor natural surroundings by reason 
of the fact that they have conserved and econo- 
mized their human resources; and they have de- 
cayed and grown weak in the midst of rich natu- 
ral surroundings by reason of the fact that they 
have wasted or dissipated their energies in vice 
and sin. 

Jt matters not whether the vice and sin are prac- 
ticed in compliance with their religion, or against 
its teachings, the result is the same. It matters 
not how devout and sincere the people are in 
their practice of a perverted religion; if their re- 
ligion encourages a vicious and wasteful expendi- 
ture of human energy, the nation will grow weak 
as surely as it would if the vice were practiced 
against the teachings of religion. It is therefore 
no accident that those nations which are domi- 
nated most by a sane and wholesome religion are 
outgrowing all others, and those which are domi- 
nated most completely by an irrational and vi- 
cious type of religion are falling into decay most 
rapidly. Their sincerity does not help them at 
all when it means merely a sincerity in evil prac- 
tices. Sin is not a matter of insincerity or sin- 
cerity, it is a matter of practice. That which 
wastes human energy is sin, even when it is 
practiced in the name of religion, and that which 
conserves and economizes human energy is right- 
eousness, whether it is practiced in the name of 
religion or not. 

God, the ruler of the world and the author of 
its laws, gives health to those whose practice is 
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hygienic, whether their practices are carried on 
in the name of religion or not; and he gives ill 
health to those whose practices are unhygienic, 
even when these practices are carried on in the 
name of religion. This shows that God places the 
emphasis upon practice rather than upon sin- 
cerity. Similarly, God sends social health to those 
social bodies whose practices are such as to con- 
serve and economize human energy, and social ill 
health to those whose practices are such as to 
waste or dissipate it, without regard to religious 
sincerity or insincerity. Where sound practices 
are sanctioned by religious belief they are likely 
to be followed more consistently than otherwise. 
But, on the other hand, where unsound practices 
are sanctioned by a fanatical religious enthu- 
siasm, they, in turn, are more consistently prac- 
ticed, and bring social weakness and decay more 
rapidly than otherwise. Thus religious sincerity 
and enthusiasm become a factor in national 
growth or decay according as the practices with 
which they are coupled are sound or unsound, ac- 
cording as they conserve and economize, or waste 
and dissipate human energy. 

The foundation of all righteousness in a world 
of law is a reverence for law. Because our God 
is a God of law and not a God of changing pas- 
sions and fickle sentiments, the beginning of wis- 
dom is in reverence for such a God. They who 
do not have this reverence, who never stop to 
think of consequences, who imagine in their con- 
ceit that the consequences of their deeds may be 
dodged by their own adroitness, or who trust to 
some God of caprice to ward off from them the 
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results of their evil deeds, lack the first requisite 
for a really righteous life. Irreverence for a God 
of law and order is the basic form of sin, hence 
the first two commandments forbid that form of 
irreverence. To have other gods than the God of 
universal law, or to speak lightly of this God, is 
to dispossess oneself of the first factor of a right- 
eous life. 

The earliest commandment of which we have 
any record is to be fruitful and multiply and re- 
plenish the earth, and subdue it and have do- 
minion over it. In a world of law, only those peo- 
ples who practice the economic virtues of indus- 
try, sobriety, thrift, intelligent forethought, re- 
liability, and mutual helpfulness are fulfilling 
this command. Those peoples who waste their 
time in idleness, who dissipate their energies in 
intemperance, who squander their subsistence in 
riotous living, who yield to the temptation to sac- 
rifice the interests of the future to those of the 
present, who cannot rely upon one another’s hon- 
esty and must therefore spend their time watch- 
ing one another, who are covetous and jealous of 
one another’s possessions, and spend their ener- 
gies trying to circumvent one another instead of 
spending them productively, are unfitting them- 
selves for the fulfilling of this commandment. 
Such a community becomes merely a mass of war- 
ring individuals. It is like a badly constructed 
engine, whose parts are all out of harmony with 
one another, and whose power is used up in the 
friction of one part against another, or wasted 
in noisy futility. 

The aim or purpose of an army is a uarrow or 
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specialized one, namely, military success; but we 
all recognize that the military virtues are those 
which contribute to the success of the army, and 
the military vices are those which interfere with 
its success. In a larger and more general, but no 
less real, sense all righteousness consists of such 
forms of conduct as contribute to the success of 
the social organization as a whole, and all sin 
consists of those forms of conduct which interfere 
with that success. Sin, therefore, is that which 
brings social weakness, decay, and ruin. Such a 
people must yield, in the end, to a stronger people, 
not necessarily or generally through military con- 
quest, but more frequently through economic com- 
petition. The farmers who economize their en- 
ergy and apply it intelligently can produce more 
on a given piece of land than the farmers who 
waste their energy or apply it unintelligently. 
The land will sooner or later pass into the hands 
of the former class, because they can pay more 
than the latter for it. The latter are the barren 
fig trees, whom God will not allow indefinitely te 
cumber the ground, or possess land which might 
be used more productively. The same principle 
will apply to shops and factories, as well as to 
farms. If a society should so organize itself as 
to put its farms, shops, and factories forcibly into 
the hands of its less productive individuals, it 
would be a corrupt society and would weaken it- 
self by its own corruption. In the end such a so- 
ciety would be overshadowed by a less corrupt 
and more productively efficient society. There is 
no evading the penalties of sin as we have de- 
fined it. 
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WHAT IS YOUR LIFE? 
CHARLES L. GOODELL 


Scripture: James 4. 14. 


Every man represents an immense capital. If 
I have but a dollar invested, six cents of annual 
return may satisfy me, but if I have a million 
invested, you must not talk to me in dimes or 
shillings. The theory of evolution says that a 
man stands physically at the apex of a pyramid 
which nature has been millions of years in build- 
ing, the crown and triumph of physical life. In- 
tellectually we are the heirs of all the ages. Like 
coral-builders, the race has been toiling upward 
in the night. The boy in our street could put 
Socrates to shame in any field of scientific 
thought. The race, with its sweat, its tears, its 
heart-breakings, its blood, has lived for us. 

How shall we repay our benefactors? A con- 
tribution of ashes and phosphate may enrich the 
soil. The just demand made of us is that we 
enrich life. The ages that have invested so much 
in us have a right to expect large returns. Noth- 
ing short of the highest possible efficiency is ade- 
quate to satisfy the claims of justice. 

We talk about mind and soul as if they were of 
Supreme importance, but all the minds and souls 
I ever knew were inhabitants of human bodies. 
Most men would be more likely to save their souls 
if they would pay more attention to the saving 
of the body. Our senses put us in touch with the 
natural world and, for the most part, with knowl- 
edge. It is saddening to see how the vice and the 
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weaknesses of the body strike through and taint 
the soul. 

A recent author says: “We carry our creeds in 
our bile ducts. If they are healthy, we are opti- 
mists. If they are diseased, we are pessimists.” 
Will you feed your system with fire and expect 
the products of the snow? Will you heat this 
body with oil and pork and spices and wines and 
then be surprised that you are consumed by the 
flames of indulgence and passion? Why should 
we make it impossible for this wonderful machine 
to do its work, when a failure to do it means a 
blight upon the mind, a sorrow upon the heart, 
a stain upon the soul? 


Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind 
exceeding small; 

Though with patience stands he waiting, with exactness 
grinds he all. 


Nature usually waits until after forty before 
she presents her cancer bill. Her scrofula bill 
comes earlier. A brilliant intellect in a sickly 
body is like a spent swimmer with pockets filled 
with gold. It is sad to see a building shaken to 
pieces by its own machinery. It is sad to see 
Hercules undertake a race in a rotten boat, for 
every strain of his muscle shatters the boat under- 
neath him. A man is useless in any line if he is 
a physical wreck. 

Every man should make the most of himself 
intellectually. The secret of doing something 
worth while is getting ready. The news of the 
declaration of war by France was brought to the 
German marshal, Von Moltke, at night. He said 
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to his attendant, “Go to pigeonhole number four 
in my safe, and telegraph to that troop as the 
paper says.” And then he went to sleep. The 
next day, while walking with a friend, he was 
asked, “Are you not excited over your responsi- 
bility?” “All that can be done, has been done,” 
was the reply, “and I am ready.” 

Ample preparation for life can hardly be over- 
emphasized. No such royal prizes were held out 
by the hand of other ages. But because the re- 
wards are so great the competition is hot. One 
must “lay aside every weight” and “run with pa- 
tience.” A great man has said: “If I were twenty, 
and knew I had only ten years to live, I would 
spend nine in accumulating knowledge for the 
tenth.” 

How history enforces this! Moses spent forty 
years in the wilderness to become the great law- 
giver. Milton spent thirty-four years in prepara- 
tion for the writing of a poem that will last for- 
ever. Pasteur studies thirty-four years, that he 
may astonish the world with a great discovery. 
Some of our best modern writers were unknown 
at forty, and a single twelve-month sent their 
names around the world. 

We need to be on our guard against the so- 
called advantages of city life. The need is not so 
much for modern conveniences as for an attentive 
mind and a mighty purpose. Men do not progress 
along the line of least resistance, to a noble goal. 
City attractions often dissipate the energy and 
attention of those who should be engaged in 
heroic struggle. A boy can ride where his father 
walked. He presses a button for light and heat. 
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The telephone is at his side, and there is no 
privacy, for his friends interrupt him any minute. 

For success, there must be also heroic self- 
denial. Eighty-five per cent of the prominent men 
of New York were raised in the country. The 
country has furnished seventeen out of twenty- 
three college presidents and eighty per cent of 
the college students. The reason is not far to 
seek. The farm teaches self-denial. For success, 
not influence but preparation is needed. By all 
means get a college education if you can. Make 
life an attempt to get all the intellectual develop- 
ment possible. This is no age for intellectual 
cripples. The man of alert mind who knows how 
to toil terribly wins the prize. 

It is much to have a sound body, but prize- 
fighters have that. It is grand to have a keen and 
well-stored mind, but Voltaire and others as vile 
have been great in intellect. “Seek first the king- 
dom of God.” Nothing is more important than 
this. Christianity strengthens every noble power. 
Don’t sneer at the Puritan of New England or 
the godly Dutch of New York. John Cabot Lodge 
says that five great Western States produced 
twenty-seven men mentioned in English and 
American cyclopedias, while Massachusetts alone 
had two thousand six hundred eighty-six. ‘These 
men went to church,” says Hillis, “at nine a. m. 
on Sunday. They had a prayer one hour long and 
a sermon three hours long; after that a cold lunch 
and another sermon two and a half hours long.” 
[ grant you that was no homeopathic dose, but 
they raised men in those days. 

Life is ours to invest. Into that investment we 
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may put the same temper as that of the captain 
who goes down with his ship or the physician who 
enters, voluntarily, the plague-stricken district. 
Thus did John Knox and John Wesley. “What 
is’ your life?” What does it mean for humanity? 
for God? 


THE RELIGION OF THE COMMON LIFE 
EB. C. E. DORION 


Scripture: Acts 10. 15. 

It was Abraham Lincoln who said that God 
must love the common people or he would not 
have made so many of them. They are the mass 
of mankind, those who are doing the work and 
making the history of the world. It was the com- 
mon people, the men of the farms and of the 
shops, who fired the shot at Concord Bridge, who 
fought the battles of independence from Bunker 
Hill to Yorktown. The common people have wel- 
comed every reform, have been in the foreground 
of every advance. They listened to the eloquence 
of Savonarola and were moved to repentance; 
Martin Luther appealed to their conscience and 
they followed him; John Wesley told them of the 
more excellent way and they counted themselves 
happy to be his followers. 

In the rise of the common people one sees man- 
hood coming to its own. This is their country 
and this particularly their day. Here and now 
every man is a man according to his own merits. 
This is the day when a clerk has evolved into the 
wealthiest man of the age, when a newsboy has 
become the most prominent clergyman of a great 
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metropolis, when a bootblack sits in one of the 
most influential editorial chairs of the continent. 
Once a man might be born to obscurity and hard- 
ship; to-day these are but a challenge to go and 
do something. And let it be said that the gaunt- 
let has been taken up in the spirit of victory, and 
out of it there has come the best age the world 
has ever seen, the age of the common people. 

“The Religion of the Common Life’! There 
have been those who have wondered if such there 
could be. To them the church has been something 
for the select few, for those who are in comfort or 
even in affluence. But, nevertheless, 

This is the gospel of labor, ring it ye bells of the kirk, 
The God of love came down from above to live with 
the men who work. 

1. There are three great facts in the life of 
man: he is born to labor, to live in the community 
life, and to die. In sanctifying all of these the 
religion of Jesus has become the religion of the 
common life. 

Men have degraded labor in their thinking. 
They have said that all labor is cursed. And be- 
cause of that they have looked down upon the 
man who works. Sad indeed is the history of 
labor in this world: mud huts, black bread, rough 
clothing, no comforts—nothing but hardships. 
Thanks be to God, we have come upon a better 
day. And why? Because we understand Chris- 
tianity better. Back to the Carpenter of Nazareth 
have we gone, and we have realized that work is 
a blessing. For if 

Heaven is blessed with perfect rest, 


The blessing of earth is toil. 
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If we look at it from the standpoint of the in- 
dividual, we realize full well who is the happier, 
the man who works or the idler. Likewise can we 
see which causes the more trouble to society, idle- 
ness either among the rich or the poor, or labor. 
It is even here that the religion of the common 
life comes in. Christ worked, and we work. God 
works. “My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work.” The workingman is God’s and Christ’s 
fellow laborer. 

Man was not born to live alone, and he does 
not try to. He is naturally social. There have 
been those who, believing that the church is a 
place austere and repulsive, especially to the com- 
mon man, have found their social activities en- 
tirely outside her walls. All manner of organiza- 
tions, good and bad, have arisen under this im- 
pulse. But hear Christ as he sanctions the social 
instinct, as he declares, “Ye are my friends.” We 
see him as he sanctifies it by his example. He 
attends the marriage feast, he sits at the festive 
board, he visits in the home—he has friends. That 
which the Church of Christ can well do is to em- 
phasize the social life. And this very thing it is 
doing to-day in its men’s movements. 

If we look at the next great fact concerning 
man, we are face to face with death. Man was 
born to die. Yet men have degraded even death. 
They have looked upon it as the great curse pro- 
nounced upon humanity. Alienated from the 
church, man has wondered what it meant, and 
often in his faithless sorrow has cursed God. But 
here again we must hark back to Christ. We hear 
him as he proclaims himself the resurrection and 
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the life. We read in Holy Writ that “the sting 
of death” is sin. But through Christ the sting is 
taken out. There is still a physical repulsion, but 
spiritually one looks upon it as a going home, 
as the veritable fruition of life itself. “What 
God hath cleansed, that call not thou common.” 

2. In view, then, of what Christ has done for 
the common life, there comes out of this an appeal 
to manhood. One of the saddest things in con- 
nection with the life of to-day is the great indif- 
ference to things religious on the part of so many 
men. Yet all of the real blessings of the present 
find their inspiration and their strength in the 
Church of Jesus Christ. School and home and 
social life, business and all, are what they are to- 
day because of the saving salt of Christianity. 
In all kindness but in all sincerity it must be said 
that too many men make of Sabbath a holiday 
instead of a holy day, and never darken the 
doors of the church nor give to Christianity any 
thought. It is not that men are wicked neces- 
sarily, it is not that they desire the church to go 
down, but simply that they have become accus- 
tomed to neglect the church and do not realize 
what it means to them. Tired with the busy ac- 
tivities of life, they seek elsewhere to recuperate 
their strength; accustomed to social rounds in 
other places, they do not think of the church 
as a place for that purpose. They live the com- 
mon life forgetful of the fact that the religion of 
the Nazarene can enter into the needs of their 
existence. 

The common people have arisen and come to 
their own through Christianity. Recall history 
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and think of the common people of the ancient 
world; hard indeed was their lot. Under the 
preaching of Christianity, however, they have 
been led into the light of a glorious liberty. Slav- 
ery has been abolished, humane laws have been 
made, hospitals have been built, education has 
been possible for the multitudes—life has been 
transformed. This has Christianity done. And, 
yet, O my God, how thou art neglected! Let 
Christ’s protection be taken from labor, and how 
terrible are the results, in awful oppression! Let 
him be withdrawn from the social life, and behold 
the slums of the great cities and of the country- 
side! Let the church itself be closed, and how 
the community deteriorates! Workingmen of 
America, in the interest of the common life, rally 
around the Church of Christ! 


ONE WHOM JESUS LOVED 
JOHN WALKER POWELL 


Scripture: Mark 10. 17-22. 

The incident of the young man whom Jesus 
loved has always appealed strongly to the im- 
agination of the church. Tradition suggests that 
Jesus intended this youth for the place afterward 
filled by Paul. Dante, it may be, had him in 
mind when he saw among those who were ex- 
cluded from hell as being neither bad nor good 
one “Who through cowardice made the great re- 
fusal.””, Hofmann has immortalized the scene with 
his art. ee 

Two things are noteworthy about this young 
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man at the outset. He had lived a clean, upright 
life, and this had not satisfied his spiritual na- 
ture. There is nothing to indicate that he was 
not entirely sincere in his devotion to the law 
of his fathers. He had honestly sought to meas- 
ure up to that standard, and so far as he knew 
had succeeded. Yet he felt that something more 
was needed to satisfy his soul. In this his ex- 
perience is typical. It is not the outcast and 
fallen alone who are conscious of spiritual lack. 
It is the men whose lives have been cleanest 
who have felt the moral tragedy most deeply. The 
seventh chapter of Romans could never have been 
written except by one who as touching the right- 
eousness which is of the law was blameless. It 
was this feeling that led to Professor Clifford’s 
lament, “The Great Companion is dead.” This 
is the tragedy of the present age, than which no 
age ever had a loftier moral standard, nor meas- 
ured up to it more magnificently; but which is, 
nevertheless, an age of longing, of restless spirit- 
ual hunger. 

Now, it is worthy of note that it was this moral 
worth of the youth which appealed so strongly to 
Jesus. The wealth of God’s grace has not sel- 
dom been so preached as to suggest that the Mas- 
ter preferred to save outcasts, men whose lives 
have been entirely wrecked by sin. The worth- 
lessness of good works as a ground of salvation 
has been presented in such a way as to put a 
premium on sin. Nothing could be farther from 
the spirit of the gospel. From the point of view 
of the absolute ideal, our righteousness is doubt- 
less as filthy rags, but none the less moral charac- 
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ter is moral worth, and the man who starts God- 
ward from the depths of moral degradation has 
so much farther to climb. It was when he saw 
the ingenuous simplicity and earnestness of this 
youth that “Jesus, looking on him, loved him.” 
What, then, did he lack? Why does the spirit- 
ual nature demand something more than the con- 
sciousness of an honest endeavor to measure up 
to our moral standards? The reply of Jesus to 
this young man suggests a twofold answer. The 
first is that there is a certain superficiality in the 
moral life until it has risen to the complete sur- 
render of the will to the Father-God whom Jesus 
revealed. All moral codes are of necessity incom- 
plete. All human ideals are imperfect. The man 
who measures his spiritual attainment, therefore, 
by these faulty standards, can never satisfy the 
demands of his own inner life. This is the mean- 
ing of Paul’s distinction between the righteous- 
ness of the law and the righteousness which is by 
faith. Not until a man has come to see the im- 
possibility of attaining moral perfection by obedi- 
ence to the loftiest code, and, in Browning’s fine 
phrase, “throws himself on God,” can his heart 
find rest. This is the reason for Jesus’s demand 
for the surrender of this man’s wealth. This was 
not a universal condition of discipleship. It was 
not the expression of any antagonism to the pos- 
session of riches. Doubtless, as the succeeding con- 
versation with the disciples showed, it was based 
on the perception of the snare of wealth—a snare 
into which the youth had undoubtedly fallen. 
But the injunction itself was merely a specific 
prescription for this case. Its effect on the young 
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man revealed the unsuspected moral lack which 
was the secret cause of his spiritual unrest. He 
was not ready to pay the price of spiritual attain- 
ment. In this too he was typical of the universal 
weakness of that “righteousness which is of the 
law.” It is no answer to say that such men often 
make great sacrifices for the sake of their moral 
ideal. The only thing that can really satisfy 
either God or man is the surrender of the will in 
filial obedience, and it is just this moral surren- 
der which experience abundantly shows to be so 
hard. This is the “offense of the cross.” Men will 
make the wildest and weirdest sacrifices of them- 
selves to avoid making this surrender. The point 
at which the crucial test comes may differ in each 
case. In this case it was the question of wealth; 
but to every man sooner or later the test comes, 
and, alas! too often the seeker after God goes 
away sorrowful because he will not pay the price. 
It is just this moral superficiality which is so 
characteristic of the present age, and its persist- 
ent refusal to accept the demand of Christ, its 
eager desire to prove Christianity a myth, betrays 
its lack. 

And the second part of Jesus’s answer, in form 
a demand but in fact the proffer of a boon— 
“Come, follow me’—cannot become a part of our 
experience until the first requirement has been 
met. What the soul is really hungry for is the 
fellowship of the divine. No moral attainment 
can take the place of that fellowship, and that of 
necessity depends on the filial spirit, the surren- 
der of the soul which Christ demands. This rest- 
Jess, heart-sick, hungry world can never be satis- 
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fied until it has learned to walk with God, and 
that cannot be so long as men cling to their pos- 
Sessions, or seek to substitute their moral excel- 
lences for the surrender of their hearts. When 
that surrender has been made the distance be- 
tween our achievements and our ideals becomes 
no longer a weight to drag us down, but the filial 
relation thus established becomes, rather, the 
source and inspiration of moral energy, and “the 
righteousness of the law is fulfilled in us who 
walk not after the flesh but after the Spirit.” 


MODEL YOUNG MANHOOD 
F. L. GOODSPEED 


Scripture: 1 Sam. 16. 18. 

The young man of whom this passage of Scrip- 
ture was written was David, and probably no 
other young man in history ever had such a mag- 
nificent description as that. He had personal 
beauty, for he possessed “a comely person”; sa- 
gacity in practical affairs—“prudent in matters” ; 
a man of splendid courage—‘“‘a valiant man of 
war’; skilled in pleasing accomplishments—“cun- 
ning in playing”; a religious man also, heaven- 
ruled and Spirit-filled—‘The Lord was with him.” 
Young David was dowered by nature, by art, by 
practice, by heaven: personal charm wedded to 
prudence—beauty without a “swelled head”! an 
artistic nature joined to muscular vigor—the man 
of the studio, also a man of war; and, best of all, 
a man in whom all worldly accomplishments and 
worldly acquisitions were balanced by other- 
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worldliness, which writes a glory even in a plain 
face, which implants valor in the heart and 
strengthens the sinews of the will, and through 
prudence unites the wisdom of the serpent and 
harmlessness of the dove. 

1. The Sense of Beauty. In this day we hear 
much about the decadence in art and literature, 
but the real trouble is decadence in men. In the 
long run men can write only what they are. In 
all departments of modern life we need, not more 
men, but more man, more brain, more moral fiber, 
more cultivated taste. The increase in wealth 
has outstripped the output of man. No great 
literature was ever produced for pot-boiling pur- 
poses. Job and Hamlet and Faust and “Paradise 
Lost” were never written for a penny a line. The 
works of Milton and Bunyan and Shakespeare 
were not struck off to increase the bulk of a Sun- 
day newspaper. The man who leads a worthy 
life never stops to discuss whether life is worth 
living. He makes it worth. 

2. A Valiant Man. This young David had the 
valor that would not stoop to wrong. That kind 
of courage is greater than the bravery that can 
face the cannon’s mouth. It is the courage to live 
on the high level. Mr. Beecher used to say that 
some people are like fowls—they roost on the 
lower branches and so get carried off by all the 
prowling beasts that seek their souls. To-day 
young fellows sit under their juniper tree and 
mourn and say they can’t do it—and then go to 
work to live down to their expectations, instead 
of living up to their ideals. There is nothing 
you can’t do if you set about it. If you have a 
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bad habit and can’t quit, then quit, if it kills you, 
for blessed are the dead that die in the Lord. 
David started right. A good life is only an ideal 
plus years. No man arrives at the station called 
State prison who doesn’t take that train. The 
world returns to us in the kind we give the world. 
Thank God for the morally valiant men, the 
men who can stand for principle regardless of re- 
ward, the men who have honored their convic- 
tions and have stood by them in the face of a gain- 
saying world, men who have jeopardized their 
lives for the truth. 
And live there now such men as these, 
With thoughts like the great of old? 
Many have died in their misery, 
And left their thoughts untold; 
And many live and are ranked as mad, 
And placed in the cold world’s ban, 
For sending their bright, far-seeing souls 
Three centuries in the van. 
They toil in penury and grief, 
Unknown, if not maligned; 
Forlorn, forlorn, bearing the scorn 
Of the meanest of mankind! 
And yet the world goes round and round, 
And the genial seasons run; 
And ever the truth comes uppermost, 
And ever justice is done. 


All battles are fought with brain, soul, intelli- 
gence. At Waterloo Marshal Ney tried to beat 
down Wellington’s line by the shock of French 
chivalry. But his idea of military glory was no 
match for the Anglo-Saxon idea of duty. He 
struck the rock of Saxon patience and resistance. 
The idea of duty is superior to the idea of glory. 
So also intelligence outranks and outfights num- 
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bers. In the old days Darius had a hundred 
spears to Alexander’s one, but Alexander’s spears 
could think, and so conquered. Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides were the most dangerous and irresistible 
warriors of history, because to discipline and in- 
telligence they added a spiritual force, a power 
of faith and conviction which made their bayonets 
not only thinking weapons, but praying weapons 
too. Think of Martin Luther wearing rubber 
heels to save the jar of his corporeal organism— 
the man that threw his ink bottle at the devil! 
Think of Richard of the Lion Heart trying to be 
comfortable. Think of the men and the women 
of ’49 coming across the continent on air cush- 
ions. Pioneers are not made of that soft material. 
Every great thinker, as well as every great war- 
rior, has been guilty of a certain intolerance and 
lofty disdain. Saint George didn’t chloroform the 
dragon—he slew him. The man who spends his 
time “demonstrating” to the easy-going sinner 
how he can eat his cake and keep it too, how he 
can make the most of both worlds, simply wastes 
his time. 

Real valiant men like hard things to do. Give 
the church difficulties and you make it victorious. 
Hold before a body of men self-sacrifice and self- 
interest, and the strong men there will choose 
the first. That was Christ’s way. There never 
was such a call, such a charge, such a challenge 
to danger as Christ gives in the tenth chapter of 
Matthew. And those men run in heroic mold re- 
sponded. 

3. Wisdom in Practical Affairs. “Prudence in 
matters” would mean keeping out of debt. Many 
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a young man would do well to follow the advice 
of Socrates to one of his poor and unthrifty 
friends who was in debt, to borrow money of him- 
self by reducing his wants. It means also an un- 
derstanding of comparative values. A man may 
cheat himself by doing just as little as possible 
for his employer. A business man was asked, 
“How many men work in your office?” And he 
replied, “I should think about two thirds of 
them.” 

Another way in which to show lack of prudence 
is by not looking ahead properly. I mean, looking 
ahead and planning to turn something up. Youth 
and vitality are depleted a certain amount every 
day. The world is cold toward poor old men. 
Life-wasters are not wanted. You got your salary 
last night? What else did you get out of last 
week? Did you add anything to your knowledge, 
your efficiency, your possibility as a man? Did 
you look for “sundown and pork,” or greater com- 
petency, higher power to perform? If not, you 
are committing a species of suicide. I know that 
it is sometimes hard to get what you earn, but it 
is a great deal harder to get what you don’t earn. 

4. A Comely Person. What makes a comely 
person? Not beauty doctors, nor milliners, nor 
tailors, nor hair-dressers. It is the soul—the 
soul behind the face, like the lights shining 
through cathedral windows—that determines 
one’s looks. Here is a man who turns out only 
products of the finest quality; and here is a man 
who slights or neglects or cheapens his product. 
Can you not see it in the men themselves? The 
man who deals honestly in honest goods—notice 
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his personality. His face inspires your confi- 
dence. His eye meets yours squarely. His word 
is frank and clear, and when he speaks you feel 
that character is addressing you. That’s comeli- 
ness. 

5. A Man of God. That completes the man—a 
reverence for what is right, a hope for what is 
holy, a love for what is lasting, a trust in what 
is true. If you fail here, you will fail in all. There 
is nothing so unheroic as to turn your back on 
God. A manly religion will make you grave with- 
out gloom, free without frivolity, pious without 
pretension, candid without cant, winsome with- 
out weakness, true without truculence, winged 
with ecstasy and yet weighted with work. 


THE CONSECRATION OF TEMPERAMENT 
CHARLES MAGNUS CHARLTON 


Scripture: Luke 15. 17. 

The Scriptures serve as an art gallery where 
man finds word-portraits representing the various 
types of individuality. 

Our text designates the prodigal son’s first com- 
prehensive view of his real self, spiritual and 
physical, not circumscribed by social conditions 
alone. He surveyed the outcome of heredity; he 
measured his own constitution. Common sense, 
then, got the first genuine mastery of him, and he 
decided to return home. The moment he started 
for home he was a converted man. The first im- 
pulse to conversion did not originate in that fall- 
en mind. Left to choose his own fate, he would 
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have continued preferably to slide backward into 
the very abode of Hades, to which he had commit- 
ted himself by his self-emancipation from God. 
But no man is left absolutely and for all time 
alone. The time comes when he falls under the 
influence of the so-called prevenient grace and 
becomes frightened at himself; he realizes his dis- 
consolate condition; he sees that there must be a 
radical change to save him from impending ruin. 
The present self is not the true self. 

Benjamin Johnson knew what it meant. He 
had fathomed the premises before giving as con- 
clusion: “Fathers, restore yourselves to your tem- 
pers.” Every temperament can be satisfied in the 
service of Christ. We mean by temperament the 
“peculiar physical and mental character of an 
individual arising from the relations and propor- 
tions between the constituent parts of the body; 
natural organization or constitution.” The pur- 
pose of sanctification is that “selfish will shall 
be conquered, so that henceforth holy love shall 
become the only destining motive power in life 
and shall cease every conflict between the divine 
and the human wills.” That is to say, the in- 
dividual who has a more or less distinct ideal of 
the state to be attained, with a deep longing after 
it, and a firm resolution of the will which employs 
all the means at his disposal—that man shall 
reach his divine destination. 

“But,” you ask, “are not some individuals ex- 
empt from certain responsibilities because of in- 
herited peculiarities?” By no means. Com- 
pare sanguine Peter, choleric Paul, melancholy 
Thomas, and phlegmatic Nathanael. Nowhere 
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will you find a temperament which is not repre- 
sented by one of these four of Christ’s twelve 
apostles. 

First, sanguine Peter, characterized by “an 
abundance of, and actively circulating blood— 
warm, ardent, anticipating the best, not despond- 
ent, confident, full of hope, sanguine of success.” 
See them on that still, clear night when they were 
out on the lake fishing, but Lad caught nothing. 
As he stands there over the gunwale of his ship 
he is not wasting his time talking about such sub- 
jects as lazy loafers usually do. No, he is sound- 
ing his heart with the same thoroughness and ex- 
actitude that a few moments before he might have 
used when heaving the lead to make sure that his 
craft was on the right fishing bank. Yonder, on 
the beach, is a figure of One! Directions to cast 
the net are given, and then such a multitude of 
fishes! The fellow next to Peter is about to 
nudge him and whisper, “Peter, it is the Lord,” 
but warm-hearted Peter has already reverently 
gathered about him his fisher’s upper garment 
and has cast himself upon the sea and is on the 
way to his Master’s presence. That same morning 
his Master asked, “Peter, lovest thou me?” “Yea, 
Lord, thou knowest that I love thee.” But a 
second time, aye, a third time, and then, as though 
with gentle allusion to who and what he was 
naturally—“Simon, son of Jonah” (ah! his father 
was of sanguinary temperament), “Lovest thou 
me more than these?” “Yes, Lord.” Peter loved 
his Lord when he first said it, only too confident 
in the strength of his feelings that he would fol- 
low his Master, if needs be, even to death. You 
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know the rest of the story. Peter “came to him- 
self.” 

Choleric Paul. Think of the disease cholera 
and you know what a choleric person is: “one 
abounding with choler, or bile; one easily irri- 
tated; irascible; inclined to anger. Angry; in- 
dicating anger; excited by anger.” Study the 
early history of Paul, and you find him to have 
traveled over just such a road. As the sporting 
son of a rich man he was an intense hater of the 
Christians simply because they had acted as God’s 
agents to convict him of unrighteous living—be- 
cause they drove him “to himself.” Recall the 
time when he took charge of the divested gar- 
ments at the stoning to death of holy Stephen. 
Excited by anger, stirred on by the sight of blood, 
he entered fiercer persecution of the Christians, 
scourging and driving men, women and children 
into the prisons. Paul, also, aided by the Spirit, 
“came to himself,’ and the world has since 
studied, instead of a hellish, persecuting choleric 
temperament, a sanctified, loving choleric tem- 
perament. 

Melancholy Thomas, that long-faced, unhappy, 
doleful disciple, a man of gloomy mind, a ¢a- 
lamitous neighbor. You remember how sadness 
entered that happy home at Bethany. Lazarus 
died, and when the Lord plainly said, “Yes, Laza- 
rus is dead, and I am glad both for your sakes 
and mine that we were not there in the beginning, 
because now has come new chance for power and 
righteousness; come, let us go over”—even then, 
Thomas, seemingly happier when looking on the 
dark side, said, “Yes, let us too go over and die 
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with him.” Even Thomas “came to himself,” and 
the world has since studied other things than 
what Milton speaks of as “moon-struck madness 
and moping melancholy.” 

Lastly, phlegmatic Nathanael. This conquest 
by Christ must have been a remarkable one. Na- 
thanael was not easily excited into action or pas- 
sion—cold, dull, sluggish, heavy. He would not 
take an order and obey it and make complaint or 
questioning afterward. For instance: he is seated 
on a rock; one has said: “We have found Christ, 
the Messiah! He knows all about men! He knows 
just what’s in us! Come, let’s go to him!” They 
coax, push, and- pull, but, phlegmatic Nathanael 
is as immovable as is that roadside rock on which 
he sits. He would debate every premise of a syl- 
logism before he would budge; but his questions 
brought such proof that he in turn had to jump 
to his feet and shout for joy, because he conquered 
selfishness, and holy love became his destining 
motive power. Nathanael “came to himself.” 

Now, one says: “Not my likeness yet. Mother 
was a saint and father was a devil and there’s 
lots of both in me. It takes more than one tem- 
perament to cover my case.” All right: Timothy, 
Jude, Philemon, and a host of others have their 
portraits in this gallery. Continue your study, 
but keep in mind that “man is God’s expression 
of himself veiled in carnate flesh and realized in 
Christ Jesus”; that “individuality is the one 
essential worth and dignity of mankind’; that 
nowhere in this gallery’s catalogue are there in- 
structions for man to give up his temperament, 
but everywhere there are warnings against selfish 
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destruction of it. Coming to temperamental self 
means moving toward higher and fuller life: 
nature, consecrated by self, sanctified by God; 
self, properly adjusted to the kingdom of right- 
eousness. The putting off of coming to oneself 
usually means some form of insanity. Take les- 
son from these pictures. Christianity advocates 
true scope to individuality. 


THE CHRISTIANIZING OF POLITICS 
WILLIAM M, BALCH 

Scripture: Dan. 4. 26. 

In Daniel’s day Babylon faced a crisis parallel 
with the present crisis of our republic. Whether 
to serve self and evil gods, or to serve civilization 
and the God of heaven, Babylon chose; we are 
choosing. Then, as now, two types of politician 
stood in contrast—Nebuchadnezzar, the ruling 
boss, who had the votes, the offices, the “barrel,” 
and the machine and trusted in such things; and 
Daniel, the political idealist, who had only God 
and trusted him. Note what happened. 

1. Daniel proclaimed God in polities: “The Most 
High ruleth in the kingdoms of men.” Nebuchad- 
nezzar denied it. The event proved that the 
prophet was the better politician, and that “Sun- 
day school politics” was the better working prin- 
ciple. Is it still true? Lately I read the answer 
of history in the solemn silences of Mount Vernon 
and on the blood-drenched fields of Gettysburg. 

“This is a universe of law.” We often say it; 
we rarely think what it means. What is a “uni- 
verse”? What is “law’? The universe is uni- 
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versal—there is only one universe and nothing 
outside of it. Yet we try to conduct our politics 
independently of heaven, hell, and God. And law 
is law, not good advice. And if law rules the uni- 
verse, then it rules the courses of the stars and 
the forces of the earthquake no more certainly 
than it rules the affairs of States and parties, and 
overrules at last the imbecile resistance of men. 

Briefly, political law, like natural law, is not 
made, but discovered. The civil Sabbath is, per- 
haps, the noblest illustration. Remembering that 
“the Sabbath was made for man,” note what hap- 
pens where man tries to unmake the Sabbath. 
From Prussia it is reported that “the so-called 
holiday Sunday means Sunday work in 57 per cent 
of the factories and 77 per cent of trades and 
transportation.” The law of the Sabbath, like the 
laws of hygiene, reacts automatically against 
lawbreakers. 

Ours is a Christian nation. We have no estab- 
lished church, but we do have a recognized re- 
ligion. In the famous Holy Trinity case the 
national Supreme Court has definitely determined 
that Christianity is the religion of the republic. 
True Christianity and true patriotism are mutual 
implications. 

2, Nebuchadnezzar declares for politics without 
God: “O peoples, nations, and languages, ... at 
what time ye hear the sound of the cornet, flute, 
harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds 
of music, ye fall down and worship the goldeu 
image; ... and whoso falleth not down and wor- 
shipeth shall the same hour be cast into the midst 
of a burning fiery furnace; ... and who is that 
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god that shall deliver you?” This is an Oriental 
way of telling how a successful political boss 
orders the public to listen for the music from the 
bandwagon and then vote the party ticket straight 
regardless of conscience and God. Just so to- 
day some would have us “stand pat,” worship 
gold and success, and mock the idealists with the 
old taunt, “Who is the God that shall deliver?” 

Our national self-complacency is dangerous. 
Patriotism is too often a mere conceit of bigness, 
security, and historic supremacy. We are in- 
debted to the man who has said: “There have been, 
there are now, much better governments than 
those we live under in the United States to-day.” 
And that-was said by no overheated reformer, but 
by a former attorney-general of the United States, 
and it took all the historic audacity of the Bona- 
parte blood for a practical politician thus to 
rebuke this boastful nation. 

It is not the wickedness of the wicked few, but 
the indifference of the not-wicked many that 
menaces our future. A certain pessimist said, 
“Maybe God is stronger than the devil, but the 
devil makes up for it by superior activity.” That 
is certainly true of the devil’s servants as com- 
pared with God’s. Far too many of us are like 
the preacher of whom Dwight L. Moody asked, 
“What about the political situation?’ The 
preacher answered, “I don’t know anything about 
that; my citizenship is in heaven.” Moody re- 
plied: “Better bring it down to the earth for the 
next thirty days. We need that kind down here.” 
Some one says, “The problem of the hour is to 
make the indifferent different.” The evils that we 
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tolerate in politics are not as evil as is the fact 
that we tolerate them. 

For this indifference there are two reasons. 
First, we are such busy people individually that 
we find it hard to get busy collectively. Second, 
we are such decent and dainty people that we 
shink from the rough work of practical politics as 
we would from mud, slime, and stench. Yet we 
cannot excuse ourselves by calling politics a 
“dirty pool.” We must wade into it and soil our 
hands-and our Sunday clothes if need be, but, 
please God, keep our souls clean and cleanse the 
commonwealth. 

3. In the end of the ancient story the Babylo- 
nian boss learned that politics without God is not 
only bad, but is bad politics. It was too late. 
Soon the spirit-finger wrote “Upharsin.” Ere it 
be too late let us modernize the old lesson. 

First, belong to no party. Belong only to coun- 
try and to God. As to party, it belongs to you. 
Use it for good when you can, and when you 
can’t, then find a better one. Next, get a higher 
ideal of political success. History witnesses that 
many things succeed better than success. The 
failure of Calvary was the greatest success of the 
ages. Minorities are often the beginning of ma- 
jorities, and destiny rarely rides on the loaded 
wagon. 

Again, be a politician. God is in politics. So 
is the devil. To be with God and against the devil 
you must go into politics. A great secular jour- 
nal tells only the literal and solemn truth in de- 
claring that “God is a candidate at every elec- 
tion.” Hence to forsake politics is to forsake God. 
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To abandon any province of life to godless men 
and evil interests is treason to God’s kingdom. 
As no part of life lies outside the saving purpose 
of the Christ, so no interest of humanity can be 
neutral ground for the Christian. As no other 
institution of human society is so vital as the 
political State to the morality and happiness of 
mankind, so to Christianize the political State is 
the supreme opportunity of the Christian citizen. 
The nonuse of citizenship is the burial in a napkin 
of many talents. The misuse of citizenship is a 
Judas-bargain. It is well said that “heaven is a 
city, and the best preparation for it is the practice 
of citizenship.” Hence to be a politician, which 
means to study and to serve the public welfare, is 
the emergent duty of the modern Christian man. 

Again, pray your way through. Daniel, Savo- 
narola, Cromwell, Washington, Gladstone, and 
Lincoln found prayer to be a working force in 
practical politics. A politician who has wrought 
righteousness in one of our unrighteous cities, 
when asked .the secret of his success, answered, “I 
pray.” And why not? For did not our best- 
known psychologist bear witness that prayer is a 
process in which real work is done and actual 
energy generated? 

Finally, pull conscience together. Have just one 
conscience, keen, quick, strong, for home, church, 
trade and State alike. In politics, as everywhere 
else, “love what God loves, hate what God hates.” 

The Christianizing of politics means these four 
things: first, patriotism, not party; second, de- 
mocracy, not aristocracy; third, the public wel- 
fare, not special privilege ; fourth, spirituality, not 
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materialism. And these four things mean one 
thing—to exalt all our political acts and relations 
into the high plane of conscience, prayer, and the 
unmingled light of God’s will. 

New times demand new measures and new men; 

The world advances and in time outgrows 

The laws that in our father’s day were best; 

And, doubtless, after us some purer scheme 

Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 

Made wiser by the steady growth of truth. 

The time is ripe, and rotten-ripe for change; 

Then let it come; I have no dread of what 

Is called for by the instinct of mankind. 

Nor think I that God’s world would fall apart 

Because we tear a parchment more or less. 

Truth is eternal, but her effluence, 

With endless change, is fitted for the hour; 

Her mirror is turned forward, to reflect 

The promise of the future, not the past. 

—James Russell Lowell. 


THE MARKS OF A MAN 
CHRISTIAN F, REISNER 

Scripture: 1 Tim, 2. 5. 

“A skeptical young man is a monstrosity,” says 
Phillips Brooks in his sermon “A Choice Young 
Man.” Man is normally full of faith, and only 
abnormal experiences eradicate it. A hermit is 
explained by some unusual experience bringing 
about an unnatural condition. The ordinary man 
facing Jesus, illuminated by to-day’s intelligence, 
must cry out “Rabboni” or proclaim himself mind- 
twisted or heart-disordered. Some hail him as 
“Greatest Man.” But Jesus was more than man 
or he was less. If only human, he was deluded or 
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a deluder. But he was divine enough to be a full- 
fledged, humanly limited man. We take the fact 
without theoretical explanations as we do most 
of life’s great facts. He was, indeed, “the man 
Christ Jesus.” 

Hall Caine’s “John Storm” ig not a Christian, 
but an inane fanatic. “Ralph Connor” comes 
nearer the mark in his “Craig,” “Ranald,” and 
“Shock.” Charles M. Sheldon portrays another 
in John King (“Richard Bruce”), who received 
Adam Tower’s blow and lifted a barrel of salt to 
evidence his power to return it in kind if he were, 
as supposed, an enemy. It has been too easy to 
fling the withering term “hypocrite” at imperfect 
church members. Jesus never even excommuni- 
cated the swearing denier, Peter. The same Judge 
still estimates men by their purposes, mixed with 
much human frailty. A trier who fails is vastly 
more honorable than the tirader who postpones. 
A disciple follows; he does not claim or expect to 
exhibit perfection. God’s Man ate with publicans 
and sinners and augmented joy at a wedding re- 
ception. He wept with the bereaved and sunned 
his heart with the caresses of babes. He em- 
ployed ag kingdom builders an emotional John, 
a doubting Thomas, a stubborn James, a high- 
tempered Paul, an impulsive Peter. He accepts 
the fealty of any who will learn from failures, 
build new purpose from falls, employ all gifts for 
service, and forever push toward the ideal as pic- 
tured in “the man Christ Jesus.” 

The disgusting sensualist by his habits puts 
the meanest price-tag on manhood. But common 
events call out a heroism from the humblest which 
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reveals the hidden “image” of God. Listless ele- 
vator boys risk life unthoughtedly to rescue fire- 
endangered factory girls. The war-calls of the 
nation have brought back the lawless to heroic 
citizenship. A Western sheriff and a long-sought 
horse thief and criminal found themselves fighting 
together as brothers in the Rough Rider regiment. 
In New York a degraded woman requiring four 
policemen to drag her alcohol-crazed body to jail 
broke away even from them to rescue, at great 
risk, a child from death under a street car. 
Proper food and exercise will bring innate kingly 
traits to the throne. Jesus gave us incarnated 
rules to measure ourselves. He furnishes the 
marks of manliness. Let us point out three in 
words easy for memory gripping. 

Ambitious Ideals, Ruts ruin the spirit of prog- 
ress and dwarf development. Aspiration arouses 
dormant powers and awakens the genius of inven- 
tion. Anticipation feeds hope, seats optimism and 
defeats despair with songs of success. Wrong am- 
bition wrecks souls on the rocks. Right ambi- 
tion brings out the angel of service to be pilot. 
Macbeth, under the first of these, turned murderer 
to supplant his guest as king. Under the second, 
Paul threw aside worldly advantages, endured 
beatings and shipwrecks, abuse and belittlement, 
to spread the good news. He who spends himself 
to become a great server is sure to reach fullest 
greatness. 

Jesus gave widest sweep to ambition. Listen: 
“Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business?” Then, taking us into partnership, he 
said, ““‘We must work the works of him that sent 
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me.” What a finale to all his purpose!—“It is 
finished.” Paul had it, “I press toward.” Wesley 
felt it when he allotted a task to every moment, so 
that the “Holy Club” could have time for jail 
visiting and religious culture. Ex-Governor Rus- 
sell, of Massachusetts, expressed it when he said, 
“We ought to be more concerned about making a 
life than about making a living.” Lincoln revealed 
his heart secret as in line with it when he said, “I 
am not so much concerned about God being on our 
side as I am that we be on his side.” 

When a man realizes that he is God’s son a 
consciousness of a consequent equipment bursts 
full upon him and he aspires to a worthful life. 
That is why earth’s great leaders have been pupils 
of this Master. 

Active Plans. A loafer is doomed. Brain and 
heart dry up in the desert of idleness. Saul was 
anointed while searching for lost stock. Moses 
received his vital training by patient flock-tending. 
David learned to throw stones straight while 
guarding sheep. Paul spoke directly to hearts 
because he, like his Master, stood beside men at 
a toiler’s bench. Labor makes us all akin. The 
earnest worker is never a destructive anarchist. 
The millionaire preserves his power to enjoy the 
products of his wealth only by honest sympathy 
secured by toiling close to his fellows. 

Jesus was a King and yet a carpenter. He was 
so weary that the fierce lake storm did not dis- 
turb his slumber in the boat. Phillips Brooks 
characterizes Christ’s manliness under the head 
of “Independence, Courage, Generosity.” All are 
active traits but balanced by an endurance and 
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loving patience sometimes called “weak.” He 
was active without an overriding carelessness of 
others. He tested the training of the twelve by 
sending them out to preach. His invitation is to 
those who labor. 

Activity improves health, liberates the mind, 
tones the nerves, and preserves the practicality 
of the personality. Purposeless sight-seeing, 
either in a palace or boxcar, brings degeneracy. 
Knowledge feeds a frigid egotism and a shallow- 
ing narrowness unless acquired for service. Jesus 
came to know man so that he could channel all - 
the Father’s riches to the hearts of humans. 

An Artistic Temperament. Phillips Brooks 
calls this “generosity.” Thoughtless scoffers call 
it “sentimentality.” False masculinity styles it 
“effeminate.” It is rooted in the heart and is not 
secured alone by head training. The sense of the 
beautiful accompanies gratitude as sky-glows do 
the sunrise. A‘sthetic folk are sensitive. That is 
not a bad symptom when commanded. It may 
serve the royal soul as the violin does the master 
player. Sensitive people are affectionate. No 
man is complete, even and full-formed, who does 
not know how to love. Tears are not unmanly. 
Tenderness is kingly. Sympathy is divine. We 
have been too careless in developing our love- 
life. Jesus leaned on John’s bosom. He wept at 
Lazarus’s death. He included all the law in 
“love.” Hence we must cultivate the esthetic 
nature to sense and appropriate the supplies that 
develop and satisfy the heart. 

Jesus saw and used the beautiful. Lilies and 
fields furnished illustrations. We are to worship 
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in the beauty of holiness. All art clusters around 
Christian events. If He touch our eyes all things 
become ours, no matter who owns them. Then 
we love the beautiful and feed on it as flowers do 
on sunshine and as babes on mother’s love. The 
ugly side is missed in people and things. So we 
are charitable and build to the good in folks. We 
see the Magdalene in the outcast. We behold a 
pioneer missionary in a persecuting Saul. We 
find good things to say about folk, and so teach 
our tongues a good vocabulary. And all this feeds 
the life everlasting whose surroundings are word- 
pictured with gems and springs and singing 
angels. 

George Jackson has a sermon outline built on 
three statements: 

1. Religion an experience, not a creed. 

2. Religion an inspiration, not a restraint. 

3. Religion a program for the present life, not 
an insurance for the future. 

This is a masculine program worthy the well- 
ironed blood and sturdy brain of a modern knight 
determined to get the crown of glory preserved 
for proved manliness at the close of life’s joust. 


THE INVESTMENT OF A LIFE 
HERBERT D, DEETZ 


Scripture: Luke 12. 13-21. 

A company of summer vacationists were sitting 
by the side of a beautiful little lake that nestles 
among the foothills of the mountains. The reflee- 
tion of the trees in the water was perfect. The 
mountains, not far away, made a magnificent 
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background. The hum of the summer was in the 
air. It was an occasion for the birth of a poem. 
Suddenly one of the friends broke the silence: 
“Say, I have been thinking how many millions of 
dollars I could make out of this lake if it were 
near New York city and I owned it.” On one 
occasion Christ was speaking upon some of the 
deeper things of the kingdom, when he was sud- 
denly interrupted by one of the company with 
the request, “Master, speak to my brother, that 
he divide the inheritance with me.” This request 
had no connection with the matter under con- 
sideration. It was an attempt to thrust a per- 
sonal quarrel about property upon the attention 
of those who were concerned with more vital 
affairs. The whole thing was out of keeping with 
the hour, its spirit, and its importance. There- 
fore Christ replied with some severity, ‘““Man, who 
made me a judge or a divider over you?” And 
then addressing himself to that which was funda- 
mentally wrong in the man, he said, “Take heed 
and beware of every form of covetousness.” Con- 
tinuing, he gave the parable of the rich man who 
was a fool. 

This rich man, who would store his increasing 
gain in greater barns, ignored the claims of God 
and of his brother men. He acted as if the soul 
could be fed upon material things, and seemed to 
have forgotten that he must soon be separated 
from his possessions. His was the fatal mistake 
of failing to worthily invest his life. When 
travelers go to Central Africa they exchange their 
money for those things which will pass for cur- 
rency there. One might well wish that there was 
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some way by which the coin of this life might be 
changed into the currency of the eternal life. In 
a certain city there is a business that has made 
many of the citizens wealthy. A few years ago 
the head of that great corporation was struggling 
to sell his stock and put his product upon the 
market. To-day, multitudes call him blessed be- 
cause “Kodak stock” is gilt-edged. It offered a 
great opportunity for a good investment. How 
much greater the friend who offers the opportu- 
nity for the investment of a life! This parable 
offers a splendid opportunity for an indictment 
of the multimillionaire, but a money interpreta- 
tion misses the point. Possession stands for the 
“halves” of life—the wealth of life. It is the in- 
vestment of the life itself that demands first atten- 
tion. 

On December 26, 1866, there was a memorable 
meeting of the New England Society in New York. 
Two notable addresses were given. Dr. Talmage, 
the first speaker, with a master hand, drew a pic- 
ture of the returning Northern armies at the close 
of the war. When Henry W. Grady came to 
speak, he told of another army that sought its 
home at the close of the war. ‘An army that 
marched home in defeat and not in victory—in 
pathos and not in splendor.” He pictured the 
footsore Confederate soldier, “buttoning up in his 
faded gray jacket the parcel which was to bear 
testimony to his children of his fidelity to his 
faith, as he turned his face southward from Ap 
pomattox in April, 1866. Half starved, heavy- 
hearted, and enfeebled by want and wounds, hav- 
ing fought to exhaustion, he surrenders his gun, 
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wrings the hands of his comrades in silence, and 
lifting his tear-stained and pallid face for the last 
time to the graves that are now on the old 
Virginia hills, pulls his gray cap over his brow, 
and begins the slow and painful journey. What 
does he find? He finds his house in ruins, his 
farm devastated, his slaves free, his stock killed, 
his barns empty, his money worthless; his people 
without law or legal status, his comrades slain, 
and the burdens of others heavy on his shoulders. 
Crushed by defeat, his very traditions gone, with- 
out money, credit, employment, material or train- 
ing, he is confronted with the gravest problem 
that ever met human intelligence—the establish- 
ment of a status for the vast body of his liberated 
slaves.” He went on to describe brilliantly the 
victories of peace, how they had restored the 
“comforts to homes from which culture and ele- 
gance never departed.” Then, pausing for a mo- 
ment, he uttered this significant sentence: “It is a 
rare privilege to have a part, however humble, in 
this work.” 

But there was one thing he did not describe. 
He did not tell them the part he had played; how 
his pen had flashed like an inspiration over every 
phase of the life of Georgia, how it had touched 
the sick body of a despairing agriculture with an 
impulse to better things, how the people had 
caught his spirit and had left off sighing and had 
gone singing to the fields. It was because of all 
this and much more that Henry W. Grady that 
night caught the heart of his country in his own 
warm heart and held it there to the end. He 
seized a great opportunity for investment. 
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A minister knows as scarcely no other man 
the vexations of calls to which he cannot respond. 
He occupies the trying position of being at the 
head of a great work without adequate support. 
The individual members of the church are inter- 
ested in dozens of good works, and the pastor is 
supposed to be interested in them all, with open 
pocketbook and sympathetic response. The first 
thing the average man does when about to solicit 
funds is to call upon the pastor. And yet, in spite 
of all the embarrassment, I still maintain that 
he is my best friend who offers me the best oppor- 
tunity for the investment of my life. 

We may think that Booker T. Washington is 
greatly indebted to the men who made it possible 
for him to build up Tuskegee Institute. Not so. 
Booker T. Washington has placed under lasting 
obligations the men who were given the oppor- 
tunity of multiplying their lives—building them 
into other lives. 

This thought has wide application. In no par- 
tial or narrow way should it be enforced. It is 
for the viewpoint I am pleading. It will make 
sacred any legitimate occupation. It will sanc- 
tify life. 


“LOVE YOUR ENEMIES”—IS THIS 
REASONABLE? 


ALLEN A, STOCKDALE 


Scripture: Matt. 5, 43, 44. 

We will all agree, no doubt, that it is not 
natural for us to love our enemies. Among 
lower animals unselfishness appears solely in the 
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relations of parents with the young and of the 
leader with the flock. And both of these are 
usually transitory. The lower races of mankind 
hate and joyfully slay their enemies. Cruelty 
characterized our ancestors not many generations 
ago. Children are not born with a marked sym- 
pathy and unselfishness. If we do really and 
effectively love our enemies, it will be because of 
the vision of life in Jesus Christ in our minds 
and the grace of God in our hearts. 

True knowledge of the world reveals the sad 
fact that by far too much of the sadness and suffer- 
ing of human minds and hearts comes from the 
conflicts and complications of enemies. Matt. 5. 
43, 44 offers to the world a very effective cure for 
a great amount of needless suffering. 

In answering the question, Is it reasonable to 
ask men to love their enemies? the following con- 
siderations may be worth while: 

First. Love is necessary to define clearly and 
truthfully who your enemy really is. Love de- 
mands obedience to the conclusions of facts. Love 
helps one to see the difference between sin and 
the sinner, between a temporary act of hatred 
and a man capable of looking with sorrow upon 
past deeds. 

Second. Love enables one to restrain oneself 
from the unreasonable biases of natural feelings 
and passions when the enemy is clearly defined. 
It saves a man from pettiness, from doing things 
beneath the dignity of manhood. - Illustration: 
One man called another a fool—and he got mad 
immediately and proved it. 

Love saves from emotional explosion. Love 
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saves from self-ruination in the quest of revenge. 
Love gives reason an opportunity to show its true 
dignity, its high oflice of giving to manhood its 
true nobility. As a mere policy of life “Love your 
enemies” is reasonable because: (1) Love keeps 
open the opportunity for explanation and better 
understanding. It has been said, “If all people 
truly understood one another, there would be 
very much less trouble in the world.” (2) Love 
saves to the enemy the chance to become truly and 
deeply ashamed of himself. (3) Love is much 
easier on your own feelings than anger and 
hatred. Question: Did any man ever get real 
satisfaction save by the processes of love? What 
do we mean when we say we want satisfaction? 
(4) Love enables you to appear to better ad- 
vantage to those who do not know the treatment 
you have received from your enemy. (5) Love 
saves you from becoming as small and mean as 
your enemy. (6) By love you maintain your 
cause which would be surely lost if you came 
under the sway of anger, hatred, and revenge. 

In order to see the sweet reasonableness and the 
practical results of this scripture try to defend 
the proposition, “Hate your enemies.” More fre- 
quently the enemy is more to be pitied than the 
man he seeks to injure. 

“Love never faileth,” reads the Book. 
“And is that true?” you say; 

“Have we not seen in lives of men 
That Love has lost its sway?” 


Love never faileth—this is true; 
’Tis wisdom from above; 

And if it seems to falsify, 
’Tis where men fail to love. 
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“KEY” MEN 
CEARLES E, GUTHRIE 

Scripture: Matt. 16. 19. 

In any collection of the “greatest sayings” of 
Jesus this utterance of his would be given large 
place. Ata time when no human eye could detect 
a coming storm Jesus perceived its approach, and 
with the courage of a strong man and the pru- 
dence of a wise man, prepared for his own end, 
and the continuance of his work here. Observe 
his method. By the strategy of brief detachment 
he leads the twelve away from the humdrum of 
common days. While apart from the crowd he 
would have them sum up the popular estimate 
of himself. They appraised that opinion accu- 
rately. “Some say that thou art John the Bap- 
tist: some, Elias; and others Jeremias, or one of 
the prophets’—lofty figures, all these. But the 
observations of men are not the dynamic of “the 
kingdom.” Hence Jesus pushes his inquiry fur- 
ther, with the result that Peter, speaking not for 
himself alone, but for discipleship, utters his great 
confession, “Thou art the Christ,” and elicits the 
Master’s reply, “Flesh and blood hath not revealed 
it unto thee, but my Father.” Discipleship is 
observation plus inspiration. The glory of our 
religion is that “God is not dumb, that he should 
speak no more.” This makes the indispensable 
man. He holds its keys of power; he is the man 
of apostolic functions, whether minister or lay- 
man. 

To be more specific, Jesus sets forth just what 
the glory of our discipleship is. It is this: 
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What it shares with Jesus, and 

What it secures to men. 

There is, to be sure, a sense in which no one 
may hope to be as he was. But this fact should 
not blind us to the other fact of our privilege to 
share with him in the things which give grandeur 
to our faith. “I will give unto you the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven” must signify that the King 
condescends to share with his own something 
which is peculiarly his. As the “Son,” we also 
are given power to become sons in receiving him. 
His redemptive passion was not that of a priest, 
but that of the son; and in a limited and im- 
perfect, but yet very real, manner we may share 
this. ‘Are ye able to be baptized with my bap- 
tism?” he asked two of his eager disciples; and 
when they replied, “We are,” the Master assented 
that it was true. Paul expected to know the 
“power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of 
his sufferings, being made conformable to his 
death.” In many instances language is burdened 
to express, if it may, the content of this relation- 
ship. The sublime passion to redeem is the high- 
water mark of privilege. As “ambassadors for 
Christ, as though God did beseech you by us: we 
pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to 
God.” 

Nor are we to conclude that this is the voice of 
Scripture alone. Experience confirms what the 
Word declares. Browning’s classic poem “Saul” 
will occur to the student as one illustrating the 
power of the God-possessed man_ to struggle 
bravely, hopefully, triumphantly with fee in 
ruins until 
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Saul the mistake, 
Saul the failure, the ruin he seems now— 


awakes 


From the dream, the probation, the prelude, to find him- 
self set 

Clear and safe in new light and new life—a new 
harmony yet 

To be run, and continued, and ended—who knows?—or 
endure! 


History is eloquent with the record of those 
who “subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge of 
the sword, out of weakness were made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies 
of the aliens.” The apostles themselves were men 
of this stature, who went everywhere opening the 
kingdom of heaven to believers. And so were 
Luther, and Wesley, and Whitefield, and How- 
ard, and Chalmers, and Finney, and Spurgeon, 
and Moody, and Bliss, and McAll, and Jerry Me- 
Auley, and Catherine Booth, and so is Gipsy 
Smith. 

How has this discipleship served men? Witha 
passion that is divine, and a task that is human, 
what is the result? The record, as Jesus inti- 
mated it should be, is read in what has been 
restrained, and in what released, from age to age 
as the will of God. The “binding’’—or limiting 
or restraining—work of the kingdom has been a 
huge task. But gently, patiently, the restraining 
forces have tamed the passions and brutalities of 
men and nations until the cruelties of other days 
are remembered in the ruins of forsaken amphi- 
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theaters and coliseums. Piracy on the seas, duel- 
ing on the land, slavery, lotteries, drunkenness, 
crime, poverty, disease, and war have been limited 
here and there until some of them are extinct, 
and others are in process of elimination. The 
ethical progress of the centuries has been “prog- 
ress,’ “ander the eye and in the strength of God.” 

The value of this service in behalf of men is, of 
course, incalculable. But its splendor is equaled, 
if not surpassed, by what has been “released.” 
The things loosed on earth have borne the marks 
of heavenly approval, and still bear them. How 
the “common people” who heard Jesus “gladly” 
have been set free and led out into a large place 
until “democracy” has become a word to conjure 
with in religion and politics and industry! Pub- 
lic education, beginning in crude and primitive 
ways, under the leadership of men with the keys, 
has continued to enlarge and improve itself until 
it is as much a part of our life as the hills are a 
part of the country. 

Once the churches were militant in their bear- 
ing toward each other, but now that the “war of 
creeds” has established the essentials of faith, the 
power of federated Christianity is already releas- 
ing its treasured streams to irrigate the arid 
wastes of society. Missions also, once the matter 
of a man and a book—both indispensable—has be- 
come the movement of Christianity, and its export 
is a civilization. There and here the watchword 
of the new day is “Brotherhood,” which for fellow- 
ship and service sends its challenge to the last 
man everywhere: “Is thine heart right? If it be, 
give me thine hand.”’- 
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THE PRESENT STANDING OF FAITH 
GEORGE R, GROSE - 

Scripture: Heb. 11. 1-3. 

Ours is a time of mental confusion and re- 
ligious unrest. In the midst of widespread be- 
wilderment, an impression has gone abroad that 
the Christian faith has lost its former standing, 
that many of the beliefs of the church are no 
longer tenable, that the Bible has been discredited, 
and that the teachings of religion are not worthy 
the serious consideration given to them by the 
fathers. Hence the inquiry, “What is the stand- 
ing of faith in the present day?” 

There is in our time a strange commingling of 
faith and doubt. The crude infidelity of earlier 
times has passed. The doubt which springs out 
of a materialistic view of life is rapidly passing. 
The doubt of our day is a different sort. It ques- 
tions the reality of religion, the power of prayer, 
the possibility of knowing God. On the other 
hand, the faith of our time is not trying to de- 
fend a set of doctrines. It holds, rather, to the 
few great essentials of the faith which may be 
tested in the experience of the individual. 

Much of the serious doubt of to-day is to be 
found within the church, and much of the strong 
faith is found outside the church. In a word, the 
boastful and flippant doubt of a generation ago 
is rapidly passing. Doubt is becoming serious. 
Faith in like manner is not contending for petty 
details, but for the things which are vital to 
higher living. 

Now, two facts are evident to all. First, tra- 
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ditional beliefs are losing their hold upon men’s 
minds. The modern conscience is seldom stirred 
by appeals to the doctrines of the fathers. Men 
do not fear the anathemas of Popes, and the cen- 
sure of church councils and conferences, as they 
once did. The appeal of faith based on some ex- 
ternal authority is no longer effective. The final 
truth test is not “Is this teaching orthodox, or 
Methodistic, or Presbyterian?” but, “Is it true? 
Can its truth be verified in personal experience?” 

The second fact which we observe is the grow- 
ing seriousness of doubt. While many care little 
for dogmatic religion, and for the conventional 
forms of faith, they are earnestly asking how the 
great life needs can be met. The doubt of our 
time, for the most part, is profoundly serious and 
reverent. Men doubt to-day not because they 
want to, but because they must. There is in 
modern doubt, instead of boastful pride, an awful 
pang. While there is a growing indifference to 
the nonessentials in religion, I am convinced that 
thoughtful men crave for truth, for duty, and for 
the spiritual interests of life, with a deep concern. 

The causes underlying the religious doubt of 
our time are, at bottom, one: it is man’s trying 
to adjust himself to the larger world, to the 
roomier universe into which scientific discovery 
has led him. The telescope has revealed the fact 
that our planet is on the very outskirts of God’s 
universe of worlds. The bounds of human history 
have been pushed back to a remote time. Many 
of the discoveries of modern science have revolu- 
tionized men’s thinking. As Professor Wallace 
tells us in his story of the achievements of the 
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nineteenth century, the last century has con- 
tributed double the number of great discoveries 
contributed by all the previous centuries together. 

Now, is it strange that faith should be dis-” 
turbed in finding man’s place in this bigger world, 
and in readjusting itself to new discoveries? The 
fact is that men have been so carried away with 
their discoveries, and the fortunes of invention, 
that the things of the spirit have been neglected. 
We have been so occupied in mastering science 
that science in the last half-century has mastered 
us. The spiritualities have been smothered by the 
materialities of life. For twenty years “evolu- 
tion was an intellectual fad.” Natural law was a 
god before which the scholars bowed down to wor- 
ship. So absorbed did men become in things that 
they forgot the claims of the Unseen. And it is 
this intoxication with things—to know things, 
to possess things, to master things—that is the 
chief reason for the doubt of our day. 

But already a reaction has set in. The moral 
and religious needs of men are asserting them- 
selves. The immortal spirit cannot be satisfied 
with things. The soul of man is thirsting for the 
living God, and the result is a mighty incoming 
tide of faith, especially among men. 

What are the signs of the return to faith? 
First, the science of our day is recognizing the 
fact of religion, and is giving an intellectual 
standing place to faith. The master intellects of 
the present generation are on the side of the Chris- 
tian faith. The two greatest poets of the nine- 
teenth century, Browning and Tennyson, “strike 
a clear note of returning faith and hope.” 
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“The era of doubt is drawing to a close.” 
Fifty years ago the great universities of Europe 
and America were on the side of unbelief; to-day 
the great leaders in education and the large ma- 
jority of the student body are Christian believers. 
George J. Romanes began his career as an 
atheist. Perhaps the strongest argument ever writ- 
ten against the existence of God was written by 
this man. But in the last few years of his life he 
came back to an unshaken faith and died in the 
communion of the Church of England. Professor 
Tait, another eminent scientist, wrote an article 
not long before his death, in which he declared 
there is not one skeptic among the greatest men 
of science to-day, calling the list of scientists one 
by one. A few years ago in London, Lord Kelvin 
declared, in the face of the whole scientific world, 
that it is all nonsense to say that science has 
either disproved or thrown any doubt upon divine 
creative power and energy. On the other hand, 
science proves the existence of creative power 
and energy. 

The teachings of science have not discredited 
the Christian faith. The latest word of science is 
the supremacy of the spiritual. The growth of 
knowledge is a mighty champion of the Christian 
faith. 

But, second, even more convincing than the 
drift of modern scholarship toward faith is the 
evidence which comes from the appeal to life it- 
self. Life must be lived. And a strong, whole- 
some, hopeful life cannot be lived on the basis of 
thoroughgoing doubt. I am a man, and my wants 
are not all met when my body is fed and clothed 
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and housed, and my mind stored with facts. My 
heart needs faith and hope and love. 

Without these my life begins in weakness, faces 
struggle and sorrow without strength, and ends 
in despair. Science gives no answer to the great 
questions of the soul, “Whence? Whither? 
Why?” Science tells us how the world was made. 
Religion must tell us what it was made for. 
Science gives us the laws of life. Religion must 
tell us of the beginning and destiny of life. There 
ought to be no quarrel between science and re- 
ligion. Faith and reason are never contradictory. 
Faith supplements our reason; it answers the cry 
of the heart and the demand of my reason for 
meaning and purpose and love in life. 

The return to faith to-day comes out of a new 
sense of the preciousness of life. Life makes for 
the conviction that whatever supports life is true. 
There is to-day a mighty movement for the service 
of men. It is the inspiration and the product of 
the Christian faith. Many of the humane move- 
ments of our time do not call themselves Chris- 
tian, but they spring out of the deepest impulses 
of Christian faith. Take faith in God and good- 
ness out of men’s life, and you completely wreck 
the whole structure of human society. There can 
be no well-ordered society, no good government, 
no broad education, no high moral living if men 
cease to have the inspiration, the restraint, and 
the comfort of the Christian faith. 

Now, it is because our very life cries out for 
the living God, that I believe profoundly in the 
secure standing place of faith to-day. Faith is 
not in peril. The faith that the Bible has a mes- 
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sage from the living God to men, that God is the 
Father of all men, that all good things are safe 
in his hand, that Jesus Christ is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life—that faith is more secure 
than ever. 


EVOLUTION AND MAN 
CHARLES BERTRAM PYLE 

Scripture: Gen. 2. 7; 1. 27. 

These two texts seem strangely separate; yet 
they belong together. They are statements of two 
different authors in their distinct accounts of 
creation. By accommodation we may employ 
them to denote the two modern views of man’s 
worth. They comprise the scientific and religious 
views of life. According to one, man was “formed 
of the dust of the ground.” Darwin and the early 
writer of Genesis seem to agree. Man began with 
the mud. His fall was, after all, an ascent. He 
fell upward. He is self-creative, self-developing, 
moving up from low to high and high to higher 
by natural and gradual processes. 

To the naturalist the universe seems to be ruled 
by natural laws, automatically at work, moving 
blindly on with no purpose in the movement, 
driven like a gigantic engine by some inscrutable 
force from behind, instead of moving with stead- 
fast purpose to that ‘one far-off divine event, to- 
ward which the whole creation moves.” Life’s 
high ideals, the heart’s burning loves—its re- 
ligious fervor, its unquenchable patriotism, its 
zesthetic instinct, its steadfast devotion—are all 
the offspring of blind forces stealthily moving 
through the world. Thoughts exhale from the 
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brain like perfume from flowers. The nerves of 
the quivering cell are on a par with the subtle 
powers of an Agassiz or a Webster. 

1. “And the Lord God formed man of the dust 
of the ground.” To the naturalist evolution 
means the climb of the race upward without God. 
Evolution is the cause of the development. Under 
this view man is but more highly organized dust. 
He makes progress by adjustment to environ- 
ment. He is more wretched than the costly, well- 
groomed horse. He is superior to the horse in 
some respects. He enjoys Raphael and Rubens 
more, and fine wines and sermons. He also 
grieves more over their absence. The horse has 
the best of man when it comes to his griefs. The 
animal seldom stands broken-hearted at the grave, 
or grieves over its sins, or vainly dreams that in 
the great beyond “somewhere, somehow meet we 
must.” The horse is free from envy and malice 
and ambition for earthly treasure—these qualities 
of heart that issue into all the fretfulness, affecta- 
tion, bitter feuds, nervous stress, and murders 
that vex humanity. Man is the most unfortunate 
animal on earth if naturalism be true. 

2. “So God created man in his own image.” 
Here is the religious view of man. He came from 
God. He is going back to him. He has a great 
destiny ahead. He may have begun in the dust, 
but it is dust with.a halo around it. It is dust 
with an ideal leading it. The ideal is the image 
of God. With swift and voluntary feet the dust 
pursues the fleeing ideal. To man belongs an in- 
herent dignity; he begins, it may be, not far from 


the lower orders of life, imbedded in nature. He 
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battles briefly with the fierce elements of the 
world; at length he is victor over life and death 
and moves on forever in majestic ascent. 

The time was when the world estimated values 
from beginnings. Roots were more important 
than fruits, and crude stem than flaming petal. 
Savagery was more significant than civilization. 
But we have begun to read meanings backward. 
The oak is not ashamed that it sprang from the 
acorn. The tiny acorn does not make the oak the 
less. But the oak sheds a glory upon the acorn. 
The peerless orchid lends dignity to the bulb. 
Civilization spreads a new radiance over sav- 
agery. Man at his highest reflects honor upon 
man at his lowest. 

It requires astronomy to crown astrology. We 
should not be disturbed if religion has a history. 
Polytheism does not cause monotheism because it 
precedes it. The monkey did not create man be- 
cause it went before him, coming first in the his- 
toric order. God made both monkey and man. 
Because the night follows the day is no pledge 
that the day causes the night. Because the sun- 
shine follows the storm is no pledge that the 
storm causes the sunshine. If we seek a cause, 
we must look beyond to him who causes both sun- 
shine and storm. TPvolution causes nothing but 
only describes the order of development. Only 
dim seeing brings evolution and religion into con- 
flict. 

If religion and man began low, that fact should 
not disparage our higher developments. Every- 
thing else we prize in civilization began low, but 
that fact does not rub the gold from the pages of 
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modern life. If secular education began in simple 
ideas, the education of to-day is still unharmed. 
If science began in alchemy, astrology, and magic, 
and only slowly won its way to the truth, that 
fact does not diminish the achievement nor stain 
the glory of modern science. If man has toiled 
upward through the ages, he has been no less 
guided and inspired by the Almighty. 

3. “And the Lord God formed man of the dust 
of the ground.” “So God created man in his own 
image.” The two texts belong together. They 
state a single truth that God made man. As to 
the material of man’s life, each states a half-truth. 
The one, referring to the physical, says, “Man 
was made of the dust.” The other, referring to 
his soul life, says, “He is like God.” Both are 
correct. Man is of the earth, earthy. He also 
bears the image of the heavenly. He is an animal, 
yet he is the son of God. He came from beneath; 
he is going above. He began low, but “It doth not 
yet appear what he shall be.” Man is not ship- 
wrecked into time, naked, dripping, and cold. 
He grew out of the sublime order of the world 
as a flower out of the stem. He is at once a child 
of the dust and a child of the heavenly Father; 
for nature is God’s unconscious child; man is 
God’s conscious and aspiring son—his last and 
noblest creative act. 


DENOMINATIONAL UNITY 
ANDREW GILLIES 
Scripture: Eph. 4. 1-16. 


If the signs of the times are not misleading, 
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the imperative question facing the churches to- 
day is denominational unity. It is world-wide 
in its scope, fundamental in its character, and 
infinite in its practical and spiritual inclusions. 
Of course the problem is not new. It existed 
while Christ was still in the flesh; it harassed the 
leaders of the early church. But the difficulty 
which at that time was simple and personal has 
now become complex and institutional. Doctrines © 
and creeds, forms of worship and differing inter- 
pretations of Scripture; questions of orders and 
government of church and state—all these have 
created schisms and weakened the impact of 
Christianity upon the world. 

Several elements, however, are contributing 
largely to the elimination of those differences and 
the establishment of vital unity. One is the young 
people’s movement which had its inception in the 
brain of Dr. Clark a little more than a quarter 
-of a century ago. The dynamic of that really 
great religious work minimized incidental differ- 
ences and magnified the fundamentals which un- 
dergird all evangelical faiths. Another is the 
simplified or revised theology of the Presbyterian 
Church. The adjustment of Calvinistic teachings 
to modern knowledge and life ushered in a new 
era in theology and faith. Another element may 
be found in the exigencies of the mission field. 
The non-Christian nations, bewildered by our 
subtle distinctions and varying accents, have 
asked that we bring them the Christ and not con- 
flicting interpretations of him. Yet another is 
the economic waste involved in our present meth- 


ods. We plant our churches at random in both 
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city and country. Where two or three are 
gathered together in the name of a denomination, 
there the Home Missionary Society is with a loan 
or gift for the building of a church. In conse- 
quence, some communities are overchurched, 
others are left entirely unshepherded, consecrated 
money is wasted, and ministerial efficiency is re- 
duced to the minimum. One other element should 
be mentioned; that is, the modern missionary pur- 
pose. “The evangelization of the world in this 
generation” is a ery which has become a constrain- 
ing force in the souls of all earnest followers of 
Christ. And it is revealing the absolute need of 
both union and unity. The task is tremendous. 
It requires united effort, and the very endeavor 
to realize the ideal is closing up the ranks of 
God’s militant host. 

It is worth while glancing a moment at some 
of the things already done and at others now in 
process. We live in an age when Christ’s prayer 
is being answered. Federated effort is spreading 
in both home field and foreign. In many States 
competing churches are being united and the 
multiplication of weak and struggling churches 
avoided in small communities. Indeed, in some 
States, organized federation is directing the 
planting of all new churches. In the foreign field 
territory is being divided and union educational 
institutions established. All this is eliminating 
waste and increasing power. Again, organic 
union is being effected in many parts of the world. 
Two divisions of the Presbyterian Church in Scot- 
land and two of the Methodist Churches in Eng- 
land have become one. And negotiations are at 
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present being conducted, looking toward the union 
of the three great branches of Methodism in the 
United States and that of the Methodist, Presby- 
terian, and Congregational Churches in Canada. 
If the latter movement is brought to a happy con- 
summation, it will be the longest step ever, taken 
by the denominations toward organic union. And 
yet again, the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America has become a permanent or- 
ganization, whose stated purpose is “to bring 
Christian bodies of America into united service 
for Christ and the world.” 

It is left now to speak only of some of the ques- 
tions that remain. Is organic union necessary or 
wise? Is the “Quadrilateral” feasible or essen- 
tial? Do distinct types of Christians necessitate 
distinct types of churches? Is it possible to 
simplify our theology too much? Is uniformity 
of worship desirable if we could have it? Does 
diversity of temperament in individuals require 
denominational diversity for its fullest self-ex- 
pression? And is a degree of earnest controversy 
necessary to religious virility? Is formal unity 
essential to vital Christian harmony? We do not 
know. Weare feeling our way. But of one thing 
we are perfectly sure. The spirit and real leader- 
ship of Christ in the hearts and lives of his fol- 
lowers is the only final ground for any union 
worthy of the name. Only as all the churches be- 
come possessed of the mind of Him who prayed 
that they might be one, as the people called Chris- 
tians become more and more possessed of the 
spirit of sacrifice and sympathy, as the universal 
purpose voiced in the life and death of our com- 
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mon Lord lifts us into the high realm of world 
effort, only then will all insularity be left behind, 
a holy catholicity dominate our lives and we ve 
able to sing in truth, 
“We are not divided, 
All one body we, 


One in hope and doctrine, 
One in charity.” 


PREVENTABLE MISERIES 
LUCIUS H. BUGBEB 

Scripture: Luke 4. 18, 19. 

Misery is never a pleasant theme for contempla- 
tion, but he is a shallow optimist who turns a 
blind eye to the misfortunes of humanity and then 
declares that all is well. I want you to look with 
me for a moment into the core of ‘an eternal 
fierce destruction.” 

Last year 7,000 persons took their lives in sui- 
cide in the United States, thus proving that, in 
their judgment at least, life was no longer worth 
living. During the same period 82,000 criminals 
were confined behind the bars of our prisons and 
penitentiaries, and 24,000 youths were in reform- 
atory institutions. Add to this the thousands 
who crowd our almshouses and asylums, homes 
for the aged and feeble-minded, and the unnum- 
bered homes darkened by intemperance and vice, 
and then remember that on almost any day at 
least 70,000 persons are in the hospitals of the 
country, suffering from disease or accident, and 
add to all this the unimaginable amount of misery 
which cannot be told in statistics, but which ex- 
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presses itself in the groans, the sighs, the heart- 
aches of unknown millions, and you have a faint 
idea of the anguish of humanity. 

We have too long accepted this misery of the 
world as a matter of course, taking it for granted 
that it was an essential part of the nature of 
things and, therefore, not to be avoided. Grant- 
ing perhaps that a certain indefinable proportion 
of it is inevitable, there is a vast amount of what 
we might call surplus misery. We are slowly 
awakening to the fact that much of it can be 
remedied if the will of ‘society can be set to the 
task. 

Think for a moment of the misery growing out 
of unsafe, unsanitary, and unwholesome condi- 
tions in which men work and live; conditions 
which are really in the hands of the community 
to control. Last year 69,000 passengers and em- 
ployees were injured, and nearly 4,000 killed upon 
the railroad and traffic lines of the United States. 
You will see how large a proportion of the misery 
thus originated could have been avoided if care- 
lessness and negligence had been reduced to the 
minimum and appliances for safety increased to 
the maximum. Only recently a Boston and New 
York express was wrecked by a rear-end collision 
with a freight train, because the engineer of the 
express was asleep in his cab after forty-eight 
hours of uninterrupted service. Now, the condi- 
tions which are responsible for many such occur- 
rences are practically in the hands of the com- 
munity or the State, and can be remedied. 

Think of what has been done along these lines 
in the development of medical science. Recall the 
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diseases which once devastated society but are 
now all but blotted out by the application of prin- 
ciples of sanitation with which society has learned 
to protect itself. Leprosy, yellow fever, smallpox, 
and the plague are scarcely heard of now, and yet 
they are always at our doors, only kept at bay by 
the watchful caution of the community. The 
death rate of diphtheria since the discovery of 
antitoxin has been reduced from fifty per cent of 
the cases to ten per cent, and these examples are 
but a prophecy of what may yet be done to pre- 
vent the misery which follows from unnecessary 
accident and disease. 

Consider, again, the immorality which results, 
not primarily from the total depravity of human 
nature, but from the indecent crowding of our 
teeming population into unsanitary tenement 
houses, from the herding of little children in 
shops and factories and department stores at 
tasks which are beyond their strength or years at 
a time when they are most responsive to every 
evil influence. Think also of the volume of vice, 
drunkenness, and heart ache which pours forth 
from the open doors of saloons and barrooms. 

Now, these poisoned fountains of evil influence 
can be dried up at their sources if society sets 
about it with a sufficiently intelligent and united 
effort. For this reason the enlightened Christian 
conscience of the community is insisting that the 
saloon must go and the wretched tenements must 
be pulled down, light and air must be let into 
crowded districts, and the employment of child 
labor must cease. We are learning to protect our- 
selves against these sources of misery. 
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Then there are the miseries which spring from 
the maladjustments of society. There are men 
trying to practice law and medicine who ought to 
be following the plow in the fields, and others who 
are planting corn and potatoes who ought to be 
writing books and helping to form national poli- 
cies. Much of this failure of men to find them- 
selves can be remedied by vocational training and 
wise guiding of youth. 

The misery which comes from loneliness and 
lack of sympathy is another source of anguish 
which can be remedied through the ordinary ap- 
plication of Christian friendliness and brother- 
hood. 

Underneath all there lies the misery of sin; but 
for this fundamental soul-sickness there is also 
“balm in Gilead.” It is the very essence of our 
gospel that the communion of God’s love and care 
as Christ revealed it, and the streams of living 
energy which flow from him and his truth, can 
vitalize men anew with loftier purpose, healing 
all their diseases and redeeming their lives from 
destruction. 

There is a painting by a modern German artist 
which once seen can scarcely be forgotten. In 
the midst stands Jesus, his hands outstretched in 
sympathetic helpfulness, his mournful eyes full of 
an unspeakable pity, his mouth tremulous with 
tenderness and love. About him are gathered the 
infirm, the aged, the cripple with his crutches, 
the mother with the sick child in her arms, the 
prisoner with the chains still clinging to his 
wrists, while in the distance come other groups 
carrying upon litters the sick, the palsied, and 
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the dead. It is the conception of Christ as the 
Comforter, the Burden-Bearer of the world, who 
gathers into his own heart every shaft of pain, of 
misery, or misfortune that ever drew from human 
lips a cry of anguish or remorse. The story of 
this Sin-Bearer and the infinitely saving sorrows 
of the Son of God is the inspiration of every move- 
ment for human betterment. The spirit of Christ 
is the real incentive for the prevention of all un- 
necessary misery and pain. 


COMMON SENSE IN RELIGION 
BENJAMIN YOUNG 

Scripture: Acts 1. 8. 

The world has an abundance of theories. The 
scheme hatched in the brain of the wildest fanatic 
finds adherents. There is no superstition so ugly 
or so absurd that it cannot find a following. We 
have some high-sounding “systems of thought” 
and some heavy and morbid philosophies. In 
some parts there are devil-worshipers, and in 
some cities there is “the church of this world.” 

We are not suffering from an_ intellectual 
dearth. If we may believe the assertions of men, 
we have brains enough to run several worlds. 
Of the making of books there is no end. There 
are books to champion every vagary of the human 
mind. We have some blood-stirring detective 
stories, and we can find theologies which cannot 
be read without physical torture. 

And yet the world is moving upward. There 
is manifest progress on the part of civilizing 
forces. He who says it is not is wearing his 
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spectacles on the back of his head. One could 
name a vast number of things which are impor- 
tant to the world and sources of great blessing to 
human life which are increasing. 

All about us are many things to inspire men 
and, of course, some things to prevent ethereal 
flight. There is more put into life to-day than at 
any previous period of human history. The giant 
of civilization is swinging on with rapid strides. 

While these things are true, it is doubtless a 
fact that religion is not touching our rapidly de- 
veloping life as it should. The head is in advance 
of the heart. I mean that the great defects in 
modern life are moral and spiritual. This can be 
illustrated from the missionary movement. 

The purely material factors of civilization have 
gone into pagan and semipagan countries far in 
advance of its more subtle and finer qualities. 
The material life of the Occident has been rapidly 
absorbed by the Oriental nations, while the pres- 
entation of spiritual truths and forces is often 
slow and difficult. In many parts of Asia and 
Africa the physical fabric of civilization has gone, 
but that which is moral and spiritual, and which 
by right belongs to it, has been overlooked. 

A study of the great centers of the nation fur- 
nishes another illustration. Our great cities are 
mighty factors in the commercial life of the na- 
tion, but in their development the material out- 
runs the moral and the spiritual. I would not 
have our material development halt, but I would 
have the moral, educational, and spiritual forces 
quicken their march, lest a deadly materialism 
sweep down upon us. The laymeu’s missionary 
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movement is an endeavor to help the church catch 
the swinging pace of the onward movement among 
the nations. 

The great neeed of the world to-day is for a 
common-sense, practical religion. Knowledge is 
valuable; its worth will always be recognized. 
The world has it in abundance. The need is for 
examples beautified and purified by the Christ 
life. There is no better way for a man to help 
his fellows than by living before them the simple, 
sacrificial life. One is amazed at the practical 
illustrations of frantic luxury which find their ex- 
pression in the many avenues of our modern 
times. Let Christlike men be eager to furnish 
as great a supply of religious refinement. 

This is a practical age and needs wholesome 
truth set before it in vigorous and practical forms. 
We must have something more than an airy, 
theoretical piety. Mystical theology is useless, 
and there must be something more than priestly 
doses administered at stated intervals. Our 
religion must come out of the speculative realm. 
We must emphasize the purified life and the 
transformed heart. 

I would not be understood to depreciate knowl- 
edge. Jesus Christ appeals to the intellect of 
every man. He asks for a man’s best thought. 
No wise man says religion does not covet investi- 
gation, that it seeks to crush out the spirit of 
progress. But our need is for the great stirring 
truths, which were taught by the Teacher of the 
ages to be made palpable by human example. Re- 
ligion is to become more workable and radiantly 
beautiful by the active man of the age. 
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This epoch needs and must have the gospel per- 
sonified. Do you suppose that anything less will 
solve the problems which ominously lift them- 
selves out of our congested centers? Will any- 
thing less make much of an impression upon the 
coarse and often brutal competitive life of the 
day? Is not the personification of the larger, 
diviner things in the Christ life significant to us? 
Are we not forced to the recognition of the laws 
which govern in all instruction? That thing 
which is put into the forms of life is of supreme 
importance. 

Jesus Christ was a revelation to men, but he 
was also a revelation of God to men. We have 
a larger conception of God because of that which 
was in him. The charm of the gospel is in the 
fact that it is the story of God in life. Religion 
is best taught by character. It is caught as well 
as taught. We have, perhaps, been too much con- 
cerned with the apologetic side of Christianity 
and not enough with its practical side. 

Argument for Christian evidences is not so im- 
portant to-day as the life which is lived as an evi- 
dence of the power of God. A consistent, Christly 
life is worth more than a logical argument. The 
world does not ask for your logic; it does plead 
for your helpful service. Do not dogmatize, but 
keep a level head and a clean heart and a sweet 
spirit. By godly conversation and magnanimous 
action show that religion is a genuine thing. 

“The test,” says Amiel, “of every religious, po- 
litical, or educational system is the man it makes.” 
The test of religion is the man it makes. If your 
religion sends you away from the seething dis- 
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orders of city life to dream in the quiet of your 
own room or to commune with God in your own 
closet with your ears stopped to the misery of 
the world, or if it cause you to be lost in some 
mystic imagining or rapt ecstasy, indifferent to 
the burden and toil of life, the world will spurn 
it. It will catch its false ring, detect its hypo- 
critical prayer and see through its miserable sham 
and emptiness. It will be an impractical, useless 
profession, revealing the selfishness of a small 
soul and becoming a hindrance to the progress of 
the kingdom of our Master. ‘He that taketh not 
his cross, and followeth after me is not worthy of 
me.” 

References: “A Young Man’s Religion,” by 
George Jackson; “The Lamp of Sacrifice,” by W. 
Robertson Nicoll. 


A MAN’S FAITH 
ARTHUR H. GOODENOUGH 

Scripture: John 6. 47. 

The church has seen a light and heard a voice. 
Three important steps in advance have been taken 
in recent years: first, woman’s ability to serve 
the kingdom has been observed and utilized; sec- 
ond, the child has been recognized as God’s child, 
and its place by birthright is accorded it; third, 
man has been discovered, and men are organized 
for social service and religious culture. Society 
is in the ascendant; evolution is a fact. The val- 
leys are still covered with mist, but the sun is 
peeping over the hilltops. The age of brotherhood 
is here; man has come to his own. 
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Vast numbers of men in recent years have been 
detached from organized religion; they have 
sought their fellowship in lodges, clubs, unions, 
and sometimes in saloons. The social life was 
tickled and gratified, the religious life was 
starved. The result is that men have learned 
from experience that faith in God is their only 
satisfying and permanent hope. When men lose 
faith in God, society is dying at the roots. Busi- 
ness, politics, government suffer as a consequence. 

Unfaith or no faith calls for a dirge, and leads 
down and out to despair and defeat. The world 
is just recovering from such a spell, a bad attack 
of unfaith. The church was ignored for a reason, 
and the church has been trying all sorts of 
remedies to right the mistake it had made. Once 
more preachers are preaching sin and salvation. 
The church is again being Christianized. Chris- 
tianity is having a chance. Brotherhood is fast 
becoming reality, and, as of yore, the church in 
instruction, mental incentive, moral stimulus is 
supreme. 

This is so, for the church has actually discov- 
ered man. He is being treated as a man. Cradle 
Roll methods are not for him. He isa man. The 
preacher who would have his ear must be manly. 
If man is excluded, or if he excludes himself from 
the church, the church becomes effeminate and 
feeble. The church, thank God, is not a failure. 
Proof: Prince Albert, Earl Shaftesbury, John 
Bright, and a host of others in England. More 
proof: William McKinley, John Huyler, Charles 
E. Hughes, and many more in America—men of 
untainted influence for honor and goodness. It 
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was their faith in God that made them. But for 
the church’s contribution to their manhood they 
would never have been known as they are known. 
Faith in God makes men loving and lovable. 
The mission of the church is to encourage and 
build up this faith. The true church of to-day 
means a mental feast, a social life, a brotherhood 
of men. Men need the association of men, and 
they will have it. If the church fails to furnish 
it, they will seek it elsewhere. Jesus loved men. 
He showed it in many ways, and at times he 
needed men and no one else. Men can love men. 
That is their true nobility. The hope of the 
world is shut up to that one thing, man’s love for 
man. In that is the promise of the church’s 
triumph. This love has its root in faith in God. 
How and where can man’s truest love for man 
be most surely and safely nurtured and deyel- 
oped? In worship and holy living. ‘Man is most 
permanent in what most makes him man.” Edu- 
cation alone does not do that. Christianity, which 
includes education, does. The highest type of 
man is impossible without religion. Religion pre- 
supposes a church, a fellowship, a communion, a 
brotherhood. When you have that in action you 
may look for the “Enthusiasm in Humanity.” 
The young man of to-day has a chance. That 
is about all that a brave man asks for. Mediocrity 
has no place in this age. He must rise to the top 
or sink to the bottom in his own class. There is 
no excuse for failure except he be damned at birth 
by his ancestors. A clean birth is the right way 
to the summit. But he must choose his environ- 
ment; work and study and pray. Being well born, 
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everything else is with himself. We have a habit 
of pointing to certain men as self-made men. 
Every man who is made is a self-made man. One 
has said: “Better be a man in a felon’s cell than 
be a felon in a senator’s chair. Far better to do 
right and stay poor than to get on through moral 
collapse.” The young man who would command 
the world’s respect must respect himself. If he 
fail in that, blight is on the blossom and decay 
is at the root. That is the voice of history as well 
as the teaching of religion. The man who delib- 
erately turns his back on all this is guilty of 
moral and spiritual suicide. 

Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, the far-famed 
scientist of Great Britain, has told us that our 
planet is the only one inhabited. He makes this 
statement on purely scientific grounds. His 
claim is that the stellar world is limited, and that 
all that comes within view of the strongest tele- 
scope is arranged with reference to the produc- 
tion, existence, and maintenance of intelligent 
life on the planet earth. He has been challenged, 
of course, by other eminent men. But his state- 
ment is “that the universe is a term with which 
to express the value of human life. The circling 
worlds in their glittering splendor are but to 
voice the dignity of manhood.” 

This scientist places man at the top, and he 
does rightly. A being at the top needs the best 
help the world knows anything about. Amid all 
human helps the church is supreme in its ministry 
in leading men to the apex of achievement and 
victory. .The day is in the dawn when men will 
know the fact, and rightly use their knowledge. 
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The church’s success with man hangs on two 
things: first, the message from the pulpit; sec- 
ond, the atmosphere of the pew. The preacher 
is the key to the situation. Dr. Forsythe says, 
“It is only through a real church, truly Christian- 
ized, that humanity can be served and saved for 
the kingdom.” The world’s truest communion and 
fellowship is kept pure and strong, healthful and 
invigorating by the Christian preacher. To the 
pulpit’s manliness must be added the Christian 
manliness of the pew. Sanity and hospitality in 
the pew make for progress. But the power of 
both preacher and pew is manhood’s faith in men 
—in the supreme man, Jesus Christ. 


SOME ENEMIES OF THE CHURCH 
EDWARD HISLOP 

Scripture: Mark 3. 6. 

No man can keep himself above criticism; 
neither can an institution. Jesus was the most 
benevolent, and at the same time the most criti- 
cized character that ever came to this world. His 
critics were always present. He would heal a 
cripple on the Sabbath—surely a work of mercy, 
but in the minds of his critics unlawful. Jesus’s 
question was a poniard in the vitals of their 
prejudices. “Is it lawful on the Sabbath day to 
do good,” he asked, “or to do harm? to save a 
life or to kill?” They held their peace, and for 
good reason. To discuss the question would 
have put them to open shame. They much 
preferred to discuss the technicality involved. 
Jesus’ straightforwardness and clear discernment 
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of truth and of their own hypocrisy filled the 
Pharisees with wrath. This disturber must be 
silenced or their power would be gone. They 
linked forces with a licentious political party, the 
Herodians, and plotted to put him to death. A 
vivid picture this of the eternal warfare between 
truth and error. 

The Church of Jesus Christ has its foes, even 
as the Master had his. Opposition has not died 
simply because the world has given recognition 
to the Christian faith. Opposition to-day is more 
refined and more subtle, but it is none the less 
opposition. It may at times look very much like 
friendship, but on closer inspection proves to be 
enmity of a very pronounced type. 

Now, as always, we have with us the prophet 
who points out the weakness and decline of the 
church. His verdict is that the church has lost 
its influence, is decadent, outworn, and no longer 
worthy of the support of thinking men. Its creeds 
are antiquated, impractical, and even untruthful. 
The Bible is a book of fables, and anyone who be- 
lieves it or follows its instructions is, to say the 
least, very “naive.” According to his account, 
the great movements for the world’s betterment 
have gone sweeping by, leaving the church floun- 
dering somewhere in their wake. It has neither 
potentiality nor leadership. Insincere, inert, and 
impotent, the church is no longer a serious factor 
in the world’s upward progress. 

Such a prophet is really not to be taken as a 
very serious enemy of the church. Given sufficient 
latitude, he soon throws himself open to question 
either as to his sincerity or his sanity. Thinking 
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people know that the church is neither all good 
nor all] bad, but a mixture of both. It does not 
profess to be omniscient nor infallible. But to 
say that it is decadent and no longer has an in- 
fluence upon humanity is far too sweeping. The 
church’s real business is to transmit light and 
power. Like the invisible Spirit, its chief func- 
tion is not to call attention to itself but to inspire. 
To what.do we owe the great waves of political 
and industrial reform, social betterment, temper- 
ance, child legislation, prosecution of criminals in 
high places, if not to the church? Faultily, but 
none the less persistently, the church has been 
holding up through the years beautiful ideals for 
personal and community living. Surely in an 
hour when these ideals are being accepted by the 
world is not the time to curse the mother of them. 

The real enemies of the church are legion, and 
some of them have power to do immense harm. 
They occupy a wide field. They range all the way 
from those who pose as admirers of the institu- 
tion to those who heap upon it their revilings. A 
few are selected from a great multitude. They are: 

1. The people in the church who give assent to 
the creed and all it implies but live in a state of 
practical denial of it. They may sing lustily 
“The Church’s One Foundation,’ but make no 
effort to build their characters upon that founda- 
tion. They may intone beautifully, “I believe in 
God the Father Almighty,” but act as if they 
recognized no power but the “almighty dollar.” 
Their orthodoxy is unquestionable, but their daily 
living is practical infidelity. The church takes 
much harm from these, 
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2. The people outside the church who spurn 
its obligations and carry none of its burdens, but 
continually throw stones at the institution and 
hamper its work. They sometimes talk patroniz- 
ingly of “The Judean Carpenter,” or “The simple 
Peasant of Nazareth,” but personally live like the 
unclean Gerasene, full of devils. They are of 
the class who say “Lord, Lord,” but do not even 
the first thing the Master commands. Such hurt 
the church because in their revilings they con- 
tinually misjudge and misrepresent her true posi- 
tion. 

3. The people both in and out of the church who 
recognize no restraints upon their inclinations 
and desires. Anarchists they are against the 
moral order. To them marriage vows mean noth- 
ing, and innocence is but prey for their snare. 
The whole tendency of their lives is, “Back to the 
. wolf pack.” Naturally they hate the church if 
it puts any barriers in the way of their brutal 
purposes. 

4. The people who write bad books for money 
—‘“‘purpose” stories and “problem” novels, whose 
only “purpose” is to provoke curiosity, arouse 
appetite, and sell well; whose only “problem” 
seems to be how to clothe fiction in the garments 
of decency in such a way as to reveal most effec- 
tively its lewdness; books exhibiting literary and 
mechanical skill worthy of real literature but 
shamelessly bad. They display goblets flashing 
ruby red with the wine of desire, but, alas! alas! 
giving not one hint of the dregs in the bottom! 
What poison for the human heart! Yet these 
books are read by thousands! 
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In addition to the above are a number of lesser 
enemies, potent for evil, such as the people who 
substitute works for worship and ease a bad con- 
science by gifts of money; those who substitute 
organization for personal service, and so serve 
God by proxy; those who pay well but pray very 
little, and those who pray very much and pay not 
at all—and a host of others. 

After all, the real enemies of the church are 
never new but are as old as the church itself. They 
may masquerade in new and fantastic costumes, 
but they do not conceal their identity long. 
Against them the church must keep up incessant 
warfare. They are Lust, Greed, Hypocrisy, Legal- 
ism, Formalism, and a whole horde included un- 
der the general name Selfishness. 


THE RELIGION OF BUSY PEOPLE 
J. W. MAGRUDER 

Scripture: Luke 10. 18. 

The Bible is peculiarly a layman’s book. It is 
the record of God in men who made sacred his- 
tory. For the most part they were laymen, not 
clergymen. 

Abraham was a priest over all his household, 
but it is easier to think of him not as a priest 
but as a sort of “pilgrim father,” who, for con- 
science’ sake, started out, “not knowing whither 
he went,” across a trackless desert, to the prom- 
ised land. Moses, the lawgiver, the founder, the 
codifier, was not a clergyman but a layman. His 
brother, Aaron, was the clergyman of the family. 

Even the prophets, with scarcely an exception, 
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were of the laity, not of the clergy. Isaiah was 
never more than a lay preacher, like Cromwell or 
Moody or Mott. Elijah, Elisha, Amos, Hosea, 
Micah, Jeremiah, Daniel were public men, cor- 
responding closely to publicists, statesmen, re- 
formers, spokesmen of the enlightened conscience 
of our day. 

Jesus himself was, ecclesiastically speaking, a 
layman. “By what authority doest thou these 
things?” was demanded of him by the hierarchy. 
The unpardonable sin which cost him his life was 
that, “son of a carpenter” though he was, and un- 
ordained and unauthorized, he had arrogated to 
himself the right to forgive sins, to cleanse the 
temple, to preach the gospel to the poor. 

Not one of the twelve disciples was an ecclesias- 
tic; they were Galilean peasants and fishermen, 
and one was a taxgatherer. The only exception 
was Paul, the apostle to the Gentiles; but even he 
could not remain long among the hierarchy after 
he had cast in his lot with the despised Layman 
of Nazareth. 

Not that these patriarchs, prophets, and apos- 
tles, and their Master, broke with the church. On 
the contrary, they were the very life of the church. 
It is really startling to read the Bible as a lay- 
man’s Book, and note how much of the history 
of the kingdom was made and written by unor- 
dained ministers of God, mere members of the 
church, who, as “good and faithful servants,” 
did their duty. One might easily imagine that 
practically the whole of the work of the kingdom 
had been done by men of God, technically unor- 
dained. 
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The great outstanding doctrine for us all to 
take to heart is that religion begins at the house 
of God and runs through the Sabbath and in- 
cludes the prayer life and Bible study and minis- 
tering to the poor and sick and imprisoned; but 
it does not end there. It keeps on going out into 
the week day and the so-called “secular” life and 
the “humanitarian” and “social” activities, and 
does not rest until it has rounded up everything 
that enters into the life of men and is conform- 
able to the good will of God; industry, trade and 
commerce, finance, politics, education, recreation, 
philanthropy, social betterment. 

Jesus paid taxes, and he obeyed the law; these 
were the only duties he as an inhabitant of the 
empire could “render unto Cesar.” Were he liv- 
ing now, however, there would be no Ceesar; for 
in a democracy the citizen is sovereign! This 
means a vast inflow of new duties upon a reli- 
gious man; duties such as the Son of man himself 
could not have assumed, even if he would. If 
Jesus were again to become flesh and dwell among 
men, not in Western Asia but in North America, 
he would find confronting him as a responsible 
taxpayer and citizen a variety of questions of 
public policy and duty, nothing short of bewilder- 
ing to one untrained in democracy: the tax rate, 
the incidence of taxation, the public budget, con- 
stitutional reforms, the administration of govern- 
ment in all its departments and political units, 
town and city planning, conservation of national 
resources—these and a thousand and one other 
questions, all pressing for consideration and 
action. 
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“What would Jesus do?” Rather let us ask, 
What would Jesus have us to do? The time has 
come when every man who bears the name of 
Christ must recognize in every needy human be- 
ing, and in every public question affecting any 
human being, a call to religious duty. 

The first step for every man is to reorganize, 
if need be, his personal affairs, so that everything 
under his control, from his home life to the earn- 
ing of his daily bread, conforms to the righteous- 
ness of the kingdom, to the Golden Rule, to the 
new commandment. 

His next business will be to relate himself re- 
ligiously to his duties as a citizen. This means 
more than paying his taxes; it may mean looking 
into the tax rate; it very likely will mean inquiry 
as to why the burden of taxes is shifted so largely 
from the rich and well to do to the shoulders 
of the poor, who are least able to bear it. It 
will lead him to take serious notice when told, 
for example, that sixty-eight per cent of the ex- 
penditures of our national government goes to 
the support of the army and navy, and that this 
fixed charge, even in times of peace, entails upon 
every poor man with a wife and three children 
to support, an indirect tax, from which he can- 
not escape, of at least twenty-five dollars an- 
nually. 

Furthermore, a Christian man will go to the 
primaries and the polls as religiously as to the 
prayer meeting. He will mix into politics, and 
mix religion with his politics. If occasion de- 
mands, he will be ready too not only to vote but 
to be voted for, knowing that the crying need of 
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a democracy is for God-fearing men in public 
office. We have been cleansing the temple; it is 
high time we were cleansing also the City Hall 
and the County Courthouse and the State Capitol, 
not to say the national government. 

Finally, if the Christian man has left any time, 
strength, or resource, he will give himself, heart 
and soul, to the social and philanthropic move- 
ment which is surging forward so irresistibly in 
this age of unrest. The whole modern uprising 
is nothing if not spiritual; and the man who 
aligns himself with God in current history will 
definitely affliliate, to the limit of his ability, with 
one or more of the multiplying social activities. 
Is it poverty? disease? vice or crime? or any other 
evil, that appeals to his compassion? He will 
turn to the charity organization society, to the 
public health association, to the society for the 
promotion of sex hygiene, to the prisoner’s aid 
association, to the organizations and institutions 
of whatever name with a legitimate function to 
fulfill; and, recognizing them as a part of the 
religious equipment of the community, and seiz- 
ing upon the immeasurable advantage of a mo- 
bilized religious life and conscience, he will cast 
his whole weight, with a more than human 
abandon, into this modern crusade of militant 
Christianty. 

Then cometh the end: men who have thought 
they had no time for religion will awake to the 
fact that they have no time for anything but re- 
ligion. 

Ministers who are at their wit’s end for church 
work of a kind and variety to challenge the en- 
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thusiasm of men of every sort and condition will 
find, ready to hand, a community teeming with 
religious work of every imaginable description. 

The force and significance of the reply of the 
Master to the seventy will then break upon us: “I 
beheld Satan fallen as lightning from heaven.” 
The downfall of the kingdom of evil will be at 
hand. 


WHAT IS LIFE? 
CHARLES EDWARD LOCKE 


Scripture: John 10. 10. 

It is told that long ago the cruel “sphinx as- 
sailed the frightened inhabitants of Thebes with 
a puzzling riddle, and visited immediate destruc- 
tion upon all who failed to give a correct answer. 
After much havoc and bloodshed, a noble and 
valiant prince came forward and solved the 
problem. The sphinx immediately destroyed her- 
self, and a thankful multitude joyfully enthroned 
Cidipus as king of Thebes. Life presents its diffi- 
cult riddles. What_is life? If our answer be 
wrong and we enter upon life with a false concep- 
tion of the purpose of our being, certain and 
often speedy destruction awaits us; if we are able 
to solve the riddle of life, the fatal Nemesis dis- 
appears, afid, like Gidipus of old, as princes we 
may wear the crowns of achievement and power. 

The riddle is propounded, What is life? Is it 
power? No, not power, or else why did Rome de- 
cline? Why are the palaces of the Cesars in 
ruins, and the massive Coliseum the abode of 
the moles and the bats? If life be power, then 
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Nero would be immortalized and Henry. VIII 
would be enshrined in grateful memory. 

ak Is life force? Ask Napoleon, as, with melan- 
choly stride, an exile on a lonely isle, he deplores 
that, with Cesar and Alexander and Char- 
lemagne, he had undertaken to establish a king- 
dom by force; but Jesus Christ had founded a 
perpetual empire upon love. No, life is not force; 
it is the meek and not the mighty who are to 
inherit the earth. 

é Is life fame? The wail of Cardinal Wolsey is 

~ not forgotten! and the Grecian historian has re- 
corded that Themistocles was robbed of his sleep 
as, with consuming envy, he heard of Miltiades’s 
victory at Marathon. No, life is not fame; for, 
with a succeeding sun, the fickle thing often takes 
wings, leaving the poor astonished soul in dense 
obscurity. 

iy Is life fortune? It cannot be fortune, if it be 
true that one of our fellow countrymen, in the 
midst of luxurious surroundings, had his last 
hours tormented with the fear that he would be 
reduced to poverty, because he would not be able 
when he recovered to earn his living. O, the 
deceitfulness of riches! No; this cannot be the 
correct solution of the problem. 

} Is life frivolity and dissipation? No; for these 

) carry with them the seeds of decay#and death. 
Carthage, a superb republic five hundred years 
before Cesar was born, was precipitated to ruin 
and almost oblivion, more by the unbridled dissi- 
pations of the citizens than by the victorious 
depredations of the Roman legions. A great life 
must be a sober, serious life. There is a large 
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place for laughter, and joy and festivity in a 
noble life, but frivolity and dissipation are deceit- 
ful traitors when admitted within the citadel. 

Is life education? No; for if culture alone 
were life, then Athens would have continued un- 
til this day. In the same country lived Miltiades, 
Pericles, Euripides and A%schylus, Socrates, 
Plato, Sophocles, and Phidias. If culture and 
art are the secret of life, the Parthenon would not 
be in ruins, nor the Areopagus forsaken. An- 
gelo’s disappointed shriek at his marble statue, 
“Why don’t you speak to me?” is the impatient 
cry of all who seek for the riddle’s answer in men- 
tal achievement only. 

No, life is not any one of these elements; nor, 
indeed, all of them combined. They may make 
up much of one’s life; but if the secret is really 
found, they will occupy a subordinate place. 
What, then, is life? Our answer to this question 
is, “Jesus Christ is life.” Christianity is an in- 
terpretation of Christ? The nearer men live to 
Christ, the more perfect will be their translation 
of his gospel into life. 

The prophet Micah inquired, “What doth the 
Lord require of thee?” His own answer to his 
own question contains the solution of the riddle 
of life: “Do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with thy God.” Jesus said, “Not everyone that 
saith Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father.” He said whosoever heard and did was 
like a wise man who built his house upon a rock. 

Do justly! Justice for the living, justice for 
the dead, justice to God, justice to man. 
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This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not.then be false to any man. 


The temple of justice is as sacred as the temple 
of wisdoni: The end cannot justify unrighteous 
methods. It is never right to do wrong that good 
may come; it is a vicious Jesuitical fallacy. 

Love mercy! The law of kindness is a law of 
life. It is getting heaven into earth! The world 
is dying for sympathy and tenderness. It is still 
quite the fashion to pass by on the other side 
those who have fallen into earthly hells, 6rwho 
have become victims of misfortune. Good Sa- 
maritans, and not perfunctory Levites, are needed 
now as when Jesus Christ taught on the shores 
of Galilee. A poet sings, “They who forgive most 
_ shall be most forgiven.” Augustus Cesar forgave 
Cinna for his conspiracy against the emperor’s 
life, and the brilliant young man became Cesar’s 
most ardent defender. The Christian is to love 
his enemy into his true friend. 
> Walk humbly with thy God! There is no other 

way to walk with God except to walk humbly. 
The possibility of companionship with the In- 
finite presses us into the dust. He that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted! Greatness consists not 
in original talents, but it will be found wherever 
our heavenly Father is permitted to control and 
operate through our lives. Bunyan and Luther 
and Lincoln would have remained in undiscov- 
ered obscurity except that they permitted the 
great God to build his mighty thoughts into 
their humble lives. The measure of a man de- 
pends on how much of God he permits to enter 
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into his life. All creation is full of God; the 
flower has more of God than the stone, the bird 
than the flower; but man is God’s masterpiece. 
God’s investment in man is an intimation of the 
possibilities of the man who walks humbly with 
his God. 

This, then, is life. The world is needing to-day 
the powerful argument of lives throbbing with 
the truths of Christ. Unbelief wavers and re- 
treats before humble and consistent Christian liv- 
ing. A fisherman’s daughter sat in her cottage 
by the northern shore of Scotland awaiting the 
coming of her father. All night she watched in 
vain. At dawn, a half mile along the coast, she 
found his lifeless form. With sad heart she re- 
turned to her cottage and that night she lighted 
a candle and placed it in her window. For fifty 
years, night after night, she kept it burning, sit- 
ting beside the candle and snuffing the wick, that 
its light might warn the sailors away from the 
dangerous rocks. That was Christianity. “Let 
your light so shine!” 

Picturesque Tolstoy said to a young American 
who called upon him, “Young man, you cannot 
make the world better until you are better!” 


EQUIPMENT FOR SUCCESS 
CHRISTIAN F. REISNER 


Scripture: Matt. 4. 4. 

“Man shall not live by bread alone” is a fact 
statement, not an arbitrary dictum. Beasts may, 
but not man. He lives forever, and the germ, or 
heart-center, of that life must be fed, for it lights 
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and stimulates all his activity. Christianity is so 
practical that a man cannot reach his best with- 
out it. Materialism enthrones humanity-destroy- 
ers. Mere money-minters become heart-atrophied 
or sensualists. Sole secular success seats a czar 
or decks a peacockish fop. Nothing but faith in 
the Father feeds a human brotherliness that pre- 
serves the appreciative and wisdom powers. 
Otherwise we have the bone-hearted Nero, the 
steel-souled Huxley, the moral degenerate Wilde, 
or the money-crusted miser. 

We have been putting success-crowns on busi- 
ness-builders and fortune-hunters. Egotism, fat- 
tened by almost limitless prosperity, has been 
prone to boast that it believes nothing which was 
inexplicable. Recent inventions have increased 
the mysteries in “practical” affairs. Can anyone 
tell us what electricity is? We call it a liquid 
merely for convenience sake. In our day ships 
in midocean fling words into space while wire 
nets on shore catch them. Objects can now be 
“seen” through telephone receivers. Photographs 
can be forwarded by telegraph. Humans travel 
hundreds of miles with bird wings. What will 
the to-morrow bring? 

No infidel has ever been elected to high office 
in our land. Practically all of our Presidents 
have been worshipers of Jehovah as God. Cities 
and States demand for administrators men with 
marked morals. Tammany may succeed, but only 
with Christians as candidates. Revivals are on 
the increase. Church statistics start doxologies. 
Laymen are investing for the kingdom’s advance. 
Mission fields are winning marvelously. Earth’s 
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backward nations, like Japan, China, Turkey, 
Russia, are increasingly adopting Christ’s beati- 
tudes. These cheer-signs are not the product of 
a spasm but the outgrowth of an intelligent 
recognition that man is spiritual, and that Jesus _ 
has the bread of life and that he equips for suc- 
cess. 

Man is more than physical. Ingersoll blatantly 
denying immortality cannot choke back innate 
instinct’s cry for a future life, when speaking at 
his brother’s grave. He says, “In the night of 
death hope sees a star, and listening love can hear 
the rustle of a wing.” As Victor Hugo says, 
“Why is it that while winter is on my head 
spring is in my heart?” The epitome on the sar- 
cophagus of Leland Stanford is, “Born in mor- 
tality March 8, 1824; passed to immortality June 
21, 1893.” What a bold statement! But this 
innate belief has been in all men in all time. In 
other nature-hungers there is something to satisfy 
the appetite; for example, the bird born that sea- 
son finds a Southland when instinct’s leadings 
are followed in the fall. What right have we 
to conclude that a Creator not found cruel in 
any other creation, should be so in not providing 
a Southland for the soul fleeing the frosts of 
death ? 

Man feels his superiority, and demonstrates it, 
to the physical. William H. Prescott lost one 
eye from the cut of a piece of bread flung play- 
fully in a dining room. He was, up to that time, 
a mediocre student. He did not know the modern 
languages. For weeks and months at a time 
sight was gone. Yet he steel-fibered his will by 
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a determined purpose, and mastered languages 
and followed careful research until he became 
a supreme scholar. He could hold in mind to 
review, rearrange, and reword, and then dictate, 
sixty pages at one time. When he could use his 
eye but one hour a day, and that only a few 
minutes at a time, he wrote his “History of 
Phillip II.” Darwin could study but twenty 
minutes without rest, and that rarely more than 
twice a day. His writings were inscribed on tiny 
bits of paper through twenty and thirty years, 
and afterward collected and edited. Great Brit- 
ain recently launched a new Dreadnought named 
“Thunderer” while the designer and constructor, 
President Arnold Hills, of the Thames Shipbuild- 
ing Company, witnessed it all on an ambulance 
stretcher, on which he was borne from a bed 
where he suffers constant pain, and from which 
he never arises. Do these masterful souls dis- 
solve with the crumbling body which they order 
so dominantly? If it is just the command of 
the brain, where does the king of that power sit, 
since we are now told that sometimes we have 
an entire new brain in thirty-six hours and 
always in thirty days? 

The loud-boasting skeptic will cry to God for 
help spontaneously in times of dire danger. It 
is aS natural as for the frightened child to seek 
the father’s supporting or the mother’s cradling 
arms. It is implanted dependence leaping to ex- 
pression. This feeling has flowered out into wor- 
ship in all times. The objects have been sticks, 
sun, and stars. But no people ever failed to wor- 
Ship. Priestly education does not create it. It 
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is not the product of foolish fear, for maturity 
finds fuller satisfaction in it than childhood. 
Neither does civilization’s advancement eradicate 
it; rather it strengthens and clarifies its pur- 
pose. The nation which follows a worship most 
conclusively promising a future life rises in 
ability beyond all its neighbors as the rightly fed 
child grows more competently than the wrongly 
or underfed one. The devotion and morality 
which that kind of worship demands affects 
ability as a wise school course does the brain. 
False systems will go to pieces under test, as 
did the French Commune with its worship of a 
harlot in Notre Dame Cathedral and its rule of 
blood on the streets. But the Christian doctrine 
of a soul to be fitted for a future life by a clear 
and serviceful career, has brought all who accept 
it to highest ability and fullest happiness. It 
must be true, or that result would have been im- 
possible. But this view presupposes that a man 
is more than material and requires spiritual food 
for development as certainly as any knowledge. 
A few testimonies will establish the fact that re- 
ligion is necessary to the development of the 
practical man. 

When W. G. Williams was president of the 
Chemical National Bank, New York city, then 
one of the largest in the land, an interviewing 
reporter asked, “What is the secret of success?” 
The only reply securable was, “The fear of the 
Lord.” Gladstone said near the end of his life, 
“T have been a member of the British Cabinet 
forty-eight years, and during that time I have 
been associated with sixty of the master minds 
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of Great Britain, and all but five were Chris- 
tians.” In 1735 Northampton, Massachusetts, 
was completely Christianized under the preach- 
ing of Jonathan Edwards. What was the result? 
Look at the product. Out of that small town 
came 354 college graduates; two governors, two 
secretaries of state, one secretary of navy, two 
foreign ministers, one United States treasurer, 
eight congressmen, five senators, and one presi- 
dent. Tennyson on being asked what he thought 
of the Christ, caught a rose in his fingers and 
said, “What the sun is to that rose, that Jesus 
Christ is to my soul.” 

Then let us feed on the “bread.” It will bring 
out God’s image in the beauty of holiness. It 
will develop a directing wisdom which insures 
a profitable use and increase of personal talents 
and earns a “Well done” at the last day’s end. It 
will fill the heart with a happy and steady satis- 
faction. It will enable us to clear out all soul- 
clogs and connect our personality with God, so 
that we can be a constant channel of divine bless- 
ing and help everywhere. 


THE MAN OUTSIDE 
LAURESS J, BIRNEY 

Scripture: 1 Cor. 10. 32, 33; Matt. 12. 30. 

One man asked another, “To what church do 
you belong?” and was answered, “To the big 
church,” which meant to no. church. The tone of 
contentment and air of satisfaction characterizing 
the reply raises a question. What moral right 
has a man to belong to no church? Many good 
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men and innumerable average men are in that 
crowd. They have, or ought to have, reasons suffi- 
cient to satisfy their moral consciousness. To 
be there without moral rest is immoral. No one 
of that company should think of himself as moral 
unless he is certain that his moral sense will not 
permit him to get out of the “big church” of his 
choice, for morality is a thoroughgoing matter. 
To persistently refuse a single point of duty plays 
havoc with one’s morality, for when it is real it is 
nothing more nor less than doing one’s whole 
known duty. Moreover, morality extends beyond 
dollars and neighbors. If a man has any belief 
in God at all, then God’s_ will as he perceives it 
becomes a part of his moral obligation, and he 
is not moral unless he obeys it; and if he obeys it, 
he is religious. The universe is not made in sec- 
tions. To isolate either morality or religion is 
to destroy both. 

Institutions involve moral obligations as truly 
as God or men. The deeper the worth and the 
significance of the institution, the greater the ob- 
ligation. No institution has done so much for 
civilization as the Christian Church. Most fair- 
minded men outside the church, who know much 
history beyond their family records, freely ac- 
knowledge this. Those who do not would be com- 
pelled to do so if they could follow the family 
record back far enough to run across a very great 
grandsire gnawing a raw bone, or drinking wine 
out of the skull of his enemy, and then trace the 
influences that have measured the distance be- 
tween that and the culture of a Christian com- 
munity. Every finest element in the noblest civili- 
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zation has been inspired and sustained by the 
influence of the Christian Church. Has any man 
a moral right to receive these gifts inestimable 
and not give himself to the institution and the 
truth that brings them? 

It is necessary sometimes to live on borrowed 
capital. A man beginning a business career, or 
‘caught in a crisis, may legitimately do so. But 
to do so as a settled policy, a deliberate practice, 
never planning to pay his debts, is to merit any 
convenient commercial term that may be applied 
to him. A baby may do it without moral obliq- 
uity. It is God’s order for a child, but for a 
grown-up, with a sound body and average gray 
matter, it excites contempt. There is a vast dif- 
ference between childlikeness and childishness. 
And these principles are more profoundly Valid 
in the world of moral relations and spiritual than 
in any other. 

But the man outside claims the privilege of 
giving himself to the truth rather than to the in- 
stitution that brings it. It sounds well. A Chris. 
tian, not a churchman! But a trained ear de- 
tects a suspicion of brass and cymbals. How 
came the truth through the ages to him? Through 
the church only. How shall it be carried down 
the years to be? Through the church supremely. 
But what is the truth and its demands? What 
is it to be a Christian? This, absolutely: to do 
the will of Him who is the truth. Without that, 
many things, but not a Christian life or char- 
acter. But he, Jesus, loved the church and gave 
himself for it. Out of his life it came to bear his 
truth to the world. Where is the man with in- 
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sight enough to believe in him, and soul enough to 
desire to do his will, who can, with prayer- 
chastened honesty, seek his will concerning the 
church, and not hear God’s call to its fellowship? 
Who r ) really hears i it and _ disobeys it, for_any_rea- 
son, let him not think of himself as a Christian. 
Ghedionce is obedience. It is not subject to natu- 
ral selection. 

The man outside usually feels his need of and 
obligation to the church to bear an inverse ratio 
to his morality and goodness. As he increases in 
moral decency and respectability, in strength and 
fullness of character, his obligation decreases. 
But ‘herein is bad Togie. To the church alone he 
owes the highest standards of and chief incentive 
to a noble character. But here also is narrow 
vision. The more the church has done for his life, 
the greater not only his debt but his detriment to 
the church and to his neighbor while he remains 
outside. The sot in the gutter leads no one to 
intemperance. “The man with good clothes, a suc- 
cessful business, a social position, who takes his 
glass and keeps his feet, he is the fatal influence. 
The moral leper, the foul life, keeps few out of. 
church and kingdom. The man whose life, by the 
influence of the church in the world, has ‘become 
morally refined and socially exemplary, but ig- 
nores or fails to give himself to the church, he, 
more than any other in a given community, re- 
tards the work of the church and the kingdom. 
Around him is always a group whom he uncon- 
sciously strengthens in the same ungenerous and 
ungrateful policy. Jesus never said a truer thing 
than “He that gathereth not with me, scattereth 
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abroad,” unless it be his warning that a millstone 
about one’s neck in the deep sea is better than to 
cause another to miss the way. 

But the man outside cannot believe all the 
churches believe, therefore an easy conscience. 
This will do for any century since the fifth except 
this twentieth. Great churches there are that do 
as the Founder of the church would do—give wel- 
come to any man who desires to flee from sin, 
will do the will of Godtry to live a holy life, and 


/ seek the helps that lead thereto. Within one of 


these a real man’s life counts tenfold for the 
things worth while. 


THE ECONOMIC ASPECT OF MORALITY 
THOMAS N. CARVER 

Scripture: Prov. 14. 34. 

We are sometimes told that nature is abso- 
lutely nonmoral, or that science is unable to dis- 
cover a moral order in the universe. Such state- 
ments can only mean that nature does not con- 
form to some of our peculiar notions of morality. 
It is true that nature pays very little attention 
to my ideas of morality, or to yours. If we have 
ideas to which nature does not conform, we must 
either change our ideas or take refuge in the 
statement that nature knows nothing of morality, 
or that we are unable to discover anything resem- 
bling a moral order in the universe. Similarly, 
nature pays very little attention to my theories 
of hygiene or medicine, or to yours. If we have 
peculiar theories as to the cause and cure of sick- 
ness, and nature does not seem to respect our 
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theories, we might take refuge in the ridiculous 
statement that nature knows nothing about medi- 
cine or hygiene, or that we are unable to discover 
a hygienic order of the universe, rather than to 
change our theories. But this is no more ridicu- 
lous than the statement that nature is nonmoral, 
or that there is no moral order in the universe. 

If, instead of trying to set up our peculiar 
theories of morality and then condemning nature 
for not conforming to them, we face squarely 
about and say frankly that whatever the order 
of the universe may be, that is the moral order, 
we shall remove the difficulty. Morality is for 
the social body what hygiene is for the physical 
body. We are all ready to admit that whatever 
contributes to the health, strength, and longevity 
of the body, that is hygienic, whatever our pre- 
conceived notion may have been. Are we equally 
ready to admit that whatever contributes to the 
health, strength, and longevity of the social body 
is moral, whatever our preconceived notions may 
have been? Until we do come frankly and fully 
to this view of the case, we shall never be able 
to find a moral order in the universe. 

This is the only view that is consistent with 
the highest forms of religious thought. Chris- 
tians believe, of course, that this is God’s world, 
and that the laws of nature are merely the con- 
tinuous, everyday,. uniform operations of God’s 
will. Wherever God’s will operates with such 
regularity as to lead us to expect it as a matter 
of course, to count upon it and build our calcu- 
lations upon it, we call it a Jaw of nature, or a 
divine law. When that will operates in some 
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new and unexpected way—so new and unexpected 
as to cause astonishment—we call it a miracle. 
That is what the word “miracle” means. Now, 
if the laws of nature are merely the constant and 
calculable manifestations of God’s will, it must 
follow that obedience to these laws is obedience 
to God’s will. Whatever the order of the universe 
is discovered by science to be, that is discovered 
by science to be the divine order, or the plan of 
God. It must follow also that the fullest and 
most intimate knowledge of God’s will is to be 
discovered by studying the constant, everyday, 
calculable manifestations of that will rather than 
by studying merely its rare and unusual mani- 
festations. 

Observation convinces us, without the shadow 
of a doubt, that men get on better in this world 
when they live in groups, called societies, com- 
munities, or States, than when they live as iso- 
lated individuals; therefore it must be God’s will 
that they should live in societies, communities, 
or States. Observation shows also that these 
groups get on better—that is, they prosper and 
grow in strength and power—when the _ indi- 
viduals making up the groups behave according 
to certain rules; therefore it must be God’s will 
that they should obey these rules. Those rules 
of conduct which strengthen the community or 
the State constitute morality or righteousness. 
That “righteousness exalteth a nation” is, there- 
fore, a truism, because that kind of conduct which 
exalts a nation is righteousness. Any form of 
conduct which weakens the group—that is, the 
community or the State—is unrighteousness. 
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In one of Rudyard Kipling’s “Jungle Book” 
rhymes occurs the following couplet: 


For the strength of the pack is the wolf, 
And the strength of the wolf is the pack. 


The individual finds his highest advantage in the 
welfare of the group; but, in order that the group 
may flourish, the individual must be disciplined 
into conformity with the interests of the group. 
From the standpoint of the individual wolf, that 
is a good pack which is strong and able to protect 
him against the forces of the jungle. From the 
standpoint of the pack, that is a good wolf whose 
conduct is such as to strengthen the pack and 
enable it to hold its own. In the long run the 
pack whose individuals conform most closely to 
this principle of conduct will rule the jungle. 
That is a bad wolf whose conduct is such as to 
weaken the pack and interfere with its strength 
for self-maintenance and preservation. In the 
long run those packs whose individuals are most 
guilty of this kind of conduct will be driven out 
or subdued. In a larger sense that is a good man 
whose conduct is such as to strengthen the com- 
munity or the nation to which he belongs, and 
to help it to hold its own against the forces of 
the world, or to subdue the world and have do- 
minion over it. In the long run those nations 
which enforce the soundest principles of morality, 
or whose individuals conform most closely to 
those principles, will actually subdue the earth 
and have dominion over it. This must be God’s 
will; otherwise this could not be God’s world. 
Contrariwise, those nations which enforce un- 
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sound principles of conduct, or whose individuals 
practice unsound principles, will grow weak and 
invite their own destruction, extermination, or 
subjection to a stronger nation—one made 
stronger because of its sounder morality. Every 
nation thinks its own religion the best, and its 
own ideals of conduct the soundest. But nature 
applies a very practical test. Those religions and 
systems of morality are proved the best which 
strengthen their people most. The “naturally 
selected” are the “chosen of God.” That people 
which practices the kind of morality that con- 
tributes most to its own strength and power of 
survival and domination, is the chosen people, 
whatever its name, color, language, or religion. 
Generally speaking, conduct is good or bad 
according as it economizes or wastes human 
energy. Truthfulness is better than untruthful- 
ness because where men are truthful they can 
rely upon one another; each can plan his own 
work with reference to the work of others, and 
thus every one can economize his energy and de- 
vote it directly to productive or useful work, 
whereas where men are untruthful no one knows 
what to depend upon, and a great deal of man’s 
energy is wasted in watching his neighbors and 
guarding himself against their deceit. Temper- 
ance is better than intemperance, because where 
men are temperate their energy is under the con- 
trol of their wills and can be directed economically 
and productively, whereas where men are intem- 
perate their energy is wasted and dissipated be- 
cause it is not under the direction and control 
of their wills. Go over the whole catalogue of 
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real virtues and real vices, and the same rule will 
hold. Every virtue will be found to be a means 
of economizing human energy, and every vice will 
be found to be a means of wasting or dissipating 
it. This being the case, it follows as a matter of 
course—as a law of nature—that those communi- 
ties where honesty, temperance, chastity, indus- 
try, and the other virtues prevail—that is, where 
human energy is economized and applied to use- 
ful work—must grow in power and prosperity 
more rapidly than those communities where dis- 
honesty, intemperance, unchastity, idleness, and 
the other vices prevail—that is, where human 
energy is wasted and dissipated. 

From this point of view there appears to be 
no justification for the good-natured suggestion 
that it does not matter much what a man believes 
or does so long as he is honest and sincere in it. 
No matter how honest or sincere a pagan may be 
in a vicious practice, he will suffer from it just 
the same. A pagan society which enforces rules 
and practices which waste energy will be a deca- 
dent society, however fanatically sincere it may be. 
Nature pays very little attention to any kind of 
sincerity which is not a means of economizing 
energy. It is only where the sincerity is coupled 
with enlightenment and sound conduct that na- 
ture or nature’s God respects it. 


JOSHUA 
FRANCIS J. MC CONNELL 
Scripture: Josh. 1. 1-11. 
“As I was with Moses, so will I be with thee” 
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was the word of the Lord to Joshua, Israel’s 
new leader. The keynote to Israel’s history is 
the consciousness of the presence of the Lord. 
It may be well to note how the Spirit of the 
Lord remained with Israel in the change from 
Moses to Joshua. Some very important lessons 
are suggested to us by the differences between 
Joshua and Moses. 

Joshua Was Not Moses. The Lord promised to 
be with Joshua as he was with Moses, but there 
was no promise to make Joshua into a second 
Moses. Joshua remained Joshua. It is possible 
for the Lord to be with a man of one time just 
as truly as he was with a man of a preceding 
time, and that without requiring the man of later 
time to imitate his predecessor. <A littler man 
than Joshua would have felt that he must imitate 
Moses, and repeat as far as possible the life of 
Moses before the Israelites. Joshua saw the im- 
possibility and the absurdity of this. He could 
not have been Moses if he had tried, and there 
was no reason why he should try. He was con- 
tent to remain just Joshua. In a moment we 
shall think of the responsibility which was placed 
on Joshua to keep to the commandments of 
Moses; but keeping the commandments of Moses 
was not imitating the life of Moses. One fact of 
Old Testament history which we can never over- 
emphasize is just here: that the inspiration of the 
Lord did not interfere in any way with a man’s 
own character, except, of course, to further its 
righteous and legitimate development. The Lord 
was with Moses. He was with Joshua also, and 
with him so truly that there was no break in the 
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continuity of Israel’s progress in passing from 
Moses to Joshua. Joshua, however, was entirely 
different from Moses. While he had absorbed 
thoroughly the spirit of Moses, he still remained 
Joshua. The more truly the Spirit of the Lord 
came upon him, the more truly he remained 
Joshua. There may have been those in the camp 
of Israel who thought it the duty of Joshua to 
be a Moses in every particular. But Joshua paid 
no attention to them. 
A Difference in Calls to the Lord’s Work. We 
are struck by the significance of the fact that the 
Spirit of the Lord was upon Joshua as truly as 
upon Moses in view of the difference in the way 
the two men were called into the leadership of 
Israel. Now, of course, Joshua had remarkable 
visitations of the Spirit of the Lord in altogether 
exceptional manner, but we do not think of 
Joshua as being called as was Moses. Moses was 
in a sense arrested in the midst of another work 
and set apart for the task of leadership by an 
experience which stamped itself upon his thought 
forever. His eyes never got away from that first 
vision of the burning bush and his ears never 
ceased to hear the voice from the bush. While 
Joshua had remarkable experiences also, he does 
not stand before us as the type of man who is 
called to the Lord’s work in this altogether ex- 
ceptional way. He seems, rather, to have been 
promoted because he was on the ground when 
promotion was necessary, and was the best man 
available to carry on the work left by Moses. We 
think of the Lord as seeking Moses with an in- 
evitable persistence which would find him wher- 
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ever he might be. If Moses had not been in the 
desert, the vision might have been sent to him 
elsewhere. Some man in Israel may have said: 
“Joshua, the son of Nun, goes in not because of 
his ability but because of his availability. He 
is not a Moses, but only the servant and minis- 
ter of Moses. He has no more of native ability 
than I have, but he has been more closely asso- 
ciated with Moses. Anyone else who had had his 
chance could have been leader at the death of 
Moses.” We often hear such things said of lead- 
ers to-day, and no doubt such things were said 
then. The criticism sometimes has point, but 
often misses another point. That other point is 
that there is virtue in happening to be around 
when there is difficult work to be done. Joshua 
happened to be around when Moses desired a 
companion to the awful mount. He happened to 
be around when Moses called for help against 
the licentious worship of the golden calf. He 
happened to be around when the ten were tell- 
ing woeful tales of the giants of Canaan, and 
he gave the other side. He happened to be 
around when God was looking for a man to lead 
the people into the promised land, and he was 
selected. He was not called by the burning bush, 
but he was called just as truly as Moses was. 
Every opportunity which the Lord had given him 
to minister to Moses and to the people was a 
call. The Spirit of the Lord is in the call which 
thus comes along the line of training as truly 
as in the call of the flaming bush. 

The Call toa Man Who Was Not Original. In 
a preceding paragraph we have insisted upon the 
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fact that Joshua was not Moses, but that he re- 
mained Joshua. After having said this we must 
further say that Joshua was not called to be 
original in the same sense that Moses was. We 
never cease to be astonished at the vast power 
of Moses as an originator. Through him came 
the impulses toward law and civilization which 
the Lord sent upon Israel. Joshua was not to 
add anything to the work of Moses. He was to 
depart from the law neither to the right hand 
nor to the left. He was simply to carry out the 
work which Moses had begun. He was Joshua 
to the end, but his work was that of execution 
rather than that of origination. Still, the Lord 
was with Joshua just as truly as with Moses. It 
is very easy to imagine that the men who first 
seize the great thought from the Lord are above 
all others near the Lord, but the Lord can be just 
as near in the thoughts which we receive at sec- 
ond-hand from others. 

The Difference Between Breadth and Narrow- 
mess. Another contrast between Moses and 
Joshua is to be found in the difference of range of 
accomplishment and ability. We are struck by 
the charming many-sidedness of Moses. He is 
most divine in his grasp upon the things of the 
Lord and yet entirely human in his sympathies 
with the people around him. The light of God 
strikes upon him from many sides and from each 
differing angle gives off a ray of beauty which 
we think unsurpassable until we see the ray from 
another angle. He seems always to carry with 
him something of the sweep of vision which he 
gained upon the mountaintop, and the storm 
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and the calm of the mountain height seem alter- 
nately to mark his life. We cannot get away 
from the charm of the many-sided Moses. Joshua 
has no such charm. We do not intend to dis- 
parage (it will be seen later that we intend to 
eulogize) when we see that Joshua stands as a 
certain type of narrowness. He is a _ plain, 
straightforward man of action, a simple-minded 
soldier, content to obey orders. He is not given 
to speculation, or to dreaming. There is never 
any utterance but the utterance of the practical 
man, quick to draw direct inferences and move 
to right conclusions. Yet the Lord was with 
Joshua just as truly as with Moses. 

Joshua the Finisher. The meaning of it all 
becomes clear when we reflect that Joshua was 
set to be a finisher of the work of Moses. This 
does not mean that there was nothing left to be 
done after Joshua, but it does mean that Israel 
needed just at this time to have some of the plans 
of Moses put into practical working effect by a 
man of preéminent will power. Without any 
reflection on Moses it may have been that Joshua 
could do work of this kind better than Moses him- 
self could. It was an advantage that Joshua had 
few original ideas. He was content to carry out 
the plans of Moses. It was an advantage that his 
right to leadership came from his long service 
as a subordinate. There were details in the cam- 
paigns against Canaan which only a man who 
had been schooled in the practice of a soldier’s 
life could master. It was an advantage that 
Joshua had the narrowness, not of conceit or 
bigotry, but the narrowness of the simple, 
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straightforward ~directness of a man who has 
his orders and will carry them out. Only a man 
narrow after this manner could have gotten 
Israel into the promised land. Joshua settled 
some things once and for all. He put Israel into 
the promised land. It takes a man of his type 
to gather up the loose threads of a greater man’s 
work and tie them together, or to seize the mas- 
Sive ideas of a greater mind and by practical 
achievement taper them off to point and edge. 
Joshua put the edge on the work of Moses. It 
sometimes takes a narrow man to make edges. 
Joshua dealt with edges. And the Lord was with 
him just as truly as he was with that colossal 
mind which gave Israel weight enough to drive 
on into the promised land when Joshua should 
have cut an opening. 

Rations for the Promised Land. The way 
Joshua responded to the call of the Lord that he 
should be of good courage is inspiring. Like his 
great predecessor, he simply took the Lord at his 
word. To the simple and direct mind of Joshua it 
seemed that the way to go into the promised land 
was to go in. So he issued orders for rations 
enough to carry the people into the promised land 
with as much simplicity of confidence as if Jor- 
dan did not exist and as if Jericho were only a 
name. 


THE RANGE-FINDER 
CHARLES E. GUTHRID 


Scripture: Rom. 1. 15. 
Canon Wilberforce is credited with having said 
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that the Christian life is summed up in four 
words: admit, submit, commit, transmit. Paul 
did all four, but never claimed to have done any 
one or all of them perfectly. He brought to his 
work a superb equipment, intellectually, morally, 
spiritually. Statesmanship and strategy of a high 
order made him easily the first man of the early 
church in understanding the meaning and range 
of the gospel. By teaching and by example he 
endeavored to illustrate its age-long and world- 
wide application. Reaching Corinth in his west- 
ward course, he tarries to establish his Master’s 
work in that ancient Paris of the East, and suc- 
ceeds. Not satisfied with an attack upon sin in 
its strongholds in the great cities of the empire, 
he would push his way onward until permitted to 
brave the wrath of Rome itself. 

No sudden impulse accounts for this declara- 
tion. It is a purpose long held and deeply cher- 
ished, but hitherto frustrated. Delay has but in- 
tensified his earnestness, until he waits to invest 
all he has in the enterprise: “As much as in me is, 
I am ready.” His concern is not the sufficiency 
of the gospel, but the efficiency of himself. 

This is always a fit subject for study. The 
“personal equation,” we call it. It reminds one 
of Peter’s comment, who, when asked for alms, 
replied with a restoring gospel, and said, “Such 
as I have give I thee.” Austin Phelps used to 
tell his students at Andover, “A man can only 
do to the extent of what he is.” And Emerson, 
in equally striking phrase, says, “What you are 
speaks so loud that I cannot hear what you say.” 
Everything turns upon this in the Christian life. 
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The depth of our joys, the permanence of our 
work, the range of our influence, the measure of 
our success, all pivot here. Preparation deter- 
mines performance. A man is nothing more on 
his feet than he was seated in the chair. 

What, then, are the determining factors in our 
personal equipment? The first one is Attitude. 
To put it another way, it is the bearing of one’s 
life toward others which the gospel makes possi- 
ble. Henry Drummond defines love as an “atti- 
tude.” The usual attitude of men is toward 
things—property, trade, reputation, place, etc. 
The eagerness to possess one or more of these 
“things” has written the history of “strifes, sedi- 
tions, and heresies” everywhere. Men have be- 
lieved such possession necessary to happiness. 
Christ shows a “more excellent way.” Men are 
of inestimable value to each other. Because of 
this the primary quest everywhere is “not yours, 
but you.” The Master derived comfort, as he ap- 
proached Calvary, from the reflection that of 
those the Father gave him, no one had plucked 
them out of his hand. Paul’s fellow believers in 
Thessalonica and elsewhere were his “crown of 
rejoicing” and his glory. Poets and heroes know, 
and illustrate to us that there is a higher reward 
than “things” in what they seek to do and in 
what they court as reward. Domestic felicity 
and friendship suggest the same thing. 

This personal attitude gives strength and 
sweetness to life and increases the usefulness of 
ordinary gifts. 


Every gate Hate bars to Hate 
Will open wide to love. 
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The second factor is Codrdination. The lesson 
of modern business expansion is the lesson of 
equipment and opportunity matching each other. 
Efficiency depends upon the ability to duplicate 
oneself. The modern master is a man at his best 
plus the typewriter, telegraph, newspaper, post 
office department, railroad, and steamship. He 
not only duplicates, he multiplies himself through 
these. 

Mr. Brierly, in one of his suggestive chapters 
entitled “Our Working Beliefs,” tells about the 
handsomely cut, brilliantly polished fire irons 
which adorn the hearthstones of beautiful draw- 
ing rooms. He observes that they serve an orna- 
mental purpose only. When the fire needs stir- 
ring, a dirty little poker is brought from its place 
of concealment and returned thither again when 
its work of stirring up the sleepy fire is accom- 
plished. Our hymn books and our language of 
devotion are adorned elaborately with the fur- 
niture of bright and shining names. There are 
Promises and Providences, and Prayer and Faith, 
and the Word and the Guiding Spirit, and the 
Father’s Will and Worship as the means by 
which we are supposed to incorporate them into 
life. 

The lamentable fact is, however, that many of 
us live and do our work with little implements 
of our own, instead of these costly gifts just men- 
tioned. A little temper, a bluster of authority, a 
keen rivalry, not to mention some envy or pride 
or other “dirty little poker,” are often the things 
with which we stir our slumbering energies into 
action, and thus get through the day. And when 
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we take up the culture of our spiritual life, how 
almost insensibly we drift into an emphasis upon 
some one of these sources of strength, instead of 
all. Even a hurried reading of one of Paul’s let- 
ters will show how he allied himself with all of 
them, and rejoiced that they worked together for 
good to them that love God. One man puts his 
emphasis upon prayer, another upon faith, an- 
other upon the Word, and another upon some 
other privilege. As a matter of fact, all is for 
each, and each is privileged to have the blessing 
of all. Codrdinated to life, they become like the 
separate pieces of armor, which, when fitted to 
the soldier form they cover, become dominated by 
a living personality, and, in turn, complete the 
making of an invincible man. 


THE USES OF THE BIBLE IN MODERN 
LIFE 
GEORGE R. GROSE 

Scripture: 2 Tim. 3. 16. 

For half a century the Bible has been the storm 
center of religious interest. Its literary make-up 
has been critically studied; its historical state- 
ments have been questioned ; its scientific allusions 
have been investigated in the light of modern 
science; the practices of its leading characters 
have been judged by the present-day conscience. 
It has been in the limelight of skeptical criticism 
and of reverent scholarly investigation for over 
fifty years. What is to be our attitude toward 
the Bible? The question is a fundamental one, 
for the Bible is the text-book of Christianity. Its 
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teachings are the foundation of modern civiliza- 
tion and the doctrines of the Christian Church. 

The Christian creed concerning the Bible is 
nobly expressed by Paul: “Every scripture in- 
spired of God is also profitable, ... that the man 
of God may be complete, furnished completely.” 

First of all, note the educative force of the 
Bible. Here is a unique library, composed of 
sixty-six books, written in three languages by 
thirty different writers, its composition covering 
a period of a thousand years. In this collection 
of pamphlets and books is gathered almost every 
variety of speech and of literature—history, fic- 
tion, poetry, romance, orations, sermons, codes 
of law, doctrinal expositions, prophecies, and 
apocalypses. The Bible in its myriad voices ad- 
dresses and creates alert intelligence. “It is 
the most important single educative force in the 
modern world.” Millions have learned to read in 
order that they might read the Bible; students 
by the thousand are studying Greek simply to 
read the New Testament. The Hebrew language 
would long ago have been lost to the Christian 
world but for the desire to read the ipsissima 
verba of Israel’s prophets and sages. 

The Bible enlarges the outlook; it widens the 
horizon of human life. It gives to the common 
reader a world horizon, kindling the imagination 
and arousing to nobler ideals. And this is the 
very core of all true education. President Faunce 
well says, “From the purely intellectual point of 
view, the Bible has performed in modern times 
a vastly greater educative service than the entire 
classical literature of the Greeks and Romans.” 
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Take a wider view. Five hundred years ago 
John Wiclif translated the Scriptures into the 
language of the English people. This marked 
the beginning of a new and grander epoch in Eng- 
lish history, an era of intellectual awakening, of 
political reform, and of moral and religious ad- 
vancement. One hundred and fifty years later 
Luther found a copy of God’s Word in the library 
of Erfurt, and its translation into the German 
language was the beginning of Germany’s great- 
ness. Again, the Bible proved itself the spirit 
and life of the nation. A little later, Philip van 
Marnix, from a prison in Utrecht, into which he 
had been thrust by the Spaniards, began the 
translation of the Scriptures into the Dutch lan- 
guage. The result—the Dutch Republic was born 
and has stood ever since, a citadel of democracy 
and liberty. 

Now, it is no accident that the greatest period 
in English history, the birth of Germany’s great- 
ness, and the establishment of the American re- 
public pointed to the Bible in the hands of the 
people. Skeptics may cavil, the Scriptures may 
be accused of being unhistorical, unscientific, and 
even immoral in some of their recorded incidents, 
but here is a fact which no blizzard of infidelity 
has ever shaken—the sovereign civilizations of 
the world testify to the power and vitality of the 
Christian truth. God’s Word in Christ has been 
the life of nations. It has been, and still is, the 
one creative, vitalizing power, ever pushing men 
upward and onward, out of ignorance and servi- 
tude and moral despair. 

If the Bible has been a mighty factor in the 
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awakening of intellect and in the creation of a 
higher national life, it is because it brings the 
regenerating power of God into the life of the 
individual; it has made character. 

What appeal does the Bible make to us as men? 
The dynamic of the Word of God is not its litera- 
ture. As you read these pages you are impressed, 
not with the fineness of the writings, but with 
the moral burden of every book of the Bible. Its 
everlasting appeal is to the conscience of men. 
It always speaks to man as a moral being, as an 
immortal. It speaks to him of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment. If it has defective mo- 
rality in one part, that defect is outgrown in 
another, and everywhere there is uncompromis- 
ing opposition to evil and the proclamation of the 
holy will of God as the supreme law of man. 

A great skeptic has said: “If anything could 
prove the book to be the Word of God, it is this 
way it has of aiding conscience in opening our 
eyes to the two possibilities which lie before us 
and bidding us choose for eternity. When does 
the right look so glorious and truth so mighty as 
when these stand before us and make their appeal 
through the Word of God?” In the Bible we hear 
“the voice of God forever speaking across the cen- 
turies, the laws of right and wrong.” It is in the 
Old Testament that the sense of civic and social 
duty now sweeping over the modern world was 
born. Turn to the New Testament—it is the first 
and foremost exponent of religious individualism. 
Jesus discovered the individual, and out of the 
magnificent individualism of the New Testament 
has sprung the moral initiative and energy of 
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the modern world. It is no mere coincidence that 
the great forward movements in moral reform and 
in religion have been closely connected with the 
revival of the study of the Scriptures. The great 
evangelical awakening in England began in the 
prayerful study of the Greek Testament by a little 
group of Oxford students. What was the motive 
power of the movement in England which led to 
the liberating of her slaves? Wilberforce and his 
companions, while traveling on the Continent, be- 
gan to freshen their knowledge of the Greek 
Testament, and out of that sprang the freedom of 
the slaves. Whence has come the mighty crusade 
in the interest of the masses of toilers, proclaim- 
ing industrial freedom, but from the new effort 
to apply the teachings of Jesus to social and in- 
dustrial conditions? 

But the supreme value of the Bible for modern 
life is not its educative force, quickening the in- 
tellects of men, and enlarging the horizon of hu- 
man life, nor its moral power, creating the great 
moral movement of the world. Its greatest value 
is as a teacher of religion. 

Now the failure to apprehend this simple fact 
has been fruitful of the endless misunderstanding 
of the Bible. It is not intended to teach science. 
It was written before the discoveries of modern 
science. It is not designed to be a cyclopedia of 
universal knowledge. It is a book of religion, 
produced by and recording men’s experience of 
God. 

What if the geology of Genesis is in conflict 
with modern science? The Bible gives to us that 
mighty affirmation which has never fallen from 
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the lips of scientists, “In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.” What if its 
heroes were imperfect men? It shows us how their 
minds were illuminated and their characters en- 
nobled as they walked with God. What if its 
scattered ethical maxims are defective, and some 
of its social customs degrading? It furnishes 
“the highest and most effective inspiration for 
human living.” In the fine phrase of Coleridge, 
the Bible finds us and helps us to find God. It 
may contain errors of science or history, but so 
long as it “finds us in the deepest places and 
springs of life,” and gives a voice to our cries in 
all our moods of triumph and defeat, of joy and 
misery, so long as its words speak to us across 
the ages with imperishable insight into human 
needs, it will live and prevail. 

You are to go to the Bible not for proof-texts 
of doctrine, or for scientific treatises, or for a 
forecast of coming events. It is not a text-book 
of theology, nor a treatise on science, nor a kind 
of celestial weather bureau. It is a book of re- 
ligion, which guides men into the knowledge of 
God, and into the faith of Christ, and into the 
glory of righteousness. It brings men into an 
experience of the peace of forgiveness, of the 
power of prayer, of the poise of trust, and of the 
joy of heavenly hope. 


SOME NEEDS OF THE KINGDOM 
CHARLES BERTRAM PYLE 
Scripture: Matt. 25. 34. 


I take the kingdom to mean the race-conscious- 
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ness of God and the forces operative to establish 
his rule in society. We are dealing with nothing 
mystical here, but with the spread of peace and 
goodness. The master Kant said, “The greatest 
thing in the world is good will.’ Drummond said 
that “love” is the greatest thing in the world. 
When this statement is shorn of sentiment it co- 
incides with the declaration of Kant. Love, good 
will, and the deeds issuing therefrom mean the 
establishing of the kingdom. 

That the forces of the kingdom may flow un- 
checked we need first a clearing of the intellectual 
atmosphere. There is need for agreement upon 
the contents of religion and its procedure. We 
are not to oppose natural and supernatural and 
look for the spectacular over against the common- 
place. We must see that all is ruled by flexible 
law. The balmy breeze that fans the cheek of the 
child is as securely ruled as the earth in its 
orderly swing around the sun; the holy aspira- 
tion pointing heavenward is ordained of God as 
truly as the seasons in their annual ebb and flow. 
We must see that God rides forth on our con- 
science, takes excursions in our will, and makes 
himself known in our thought. The coming of 
the kingdom means the slow betterment of society, 
the purging of home and state, the overthrow of 
ignorance and wrong, the enthronement in this 
human world of brotherhood and peace. 

With this new view of religion comes the possi- 
bility of its extension into society. It is brought 
from the clouds and made to reign among men. 
Religion is a ghost religion if it ignores. social 
duties and relations. There is need for the great 
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mass of moving men to make this new adjustment. 
The old conception was but a half-truth. A re- 
ligion of half-truth is like a bird with one wing. 
Its creed was, Worship Jehovah, but kill the 
Canaanites. The Jews’ devotion was measured 
by the number of men they could slay outside of 
Israel. Even the sun and moon stood still to 
give Joshua a fairer chance to show his loyalty 
to Jehovah by killing a few more heathen. We 
have come to see religion in a completer way. 
We are not only to love God, but we must care for 
the Canaanites. We have come to see that the 
central law of the kingdom is supreme love to 
God and helpful love to men; that our filial rela- 
tion with God is not true until it builds in a 
world of men a real and abiding brotherhood. 


The crest and crowning of all good, 

Life’s final star is Brotherhood; 

For it will bring again to earth 

Her long-lost Poesy and Mirth; 

Will send new light on every face, 

A kingly power upon the race. 

And till it come, we men are slaves, 

And travel downward to the dust of graves. 


Come, clear the way, then, clear the way: 
Blind creeds and kings have had their day. 
Break the dead branches from the path: 

Our hope is in the aftermath— 

Our hope is in heroic men, 

Star-led, to build the world again. 

To this event the ages ran: 

Make way for Brotherhood—make way for Man. 


The church is awakening to the great problem 
of social need. The men of the church feel respon- 
sibility for the toiling life of mankind as never 
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before. The church cares not only for the soul 
but for the whole life. It is concerned not only 
for the life as related to the pew but to the mill, 
the mine, the shop. It is concerned that Chris- 
tian men, crowned with intelligence and love, go 
out, in their discipleship, into the daily toil to 
express in stern but noble terms of living the 
principles Jesus lives and dies to reveal. 

Christianity has a vastly broader spirit than 
fifty years ago. Its message is not only to indi- 
viduals but to individuals in relationships. It 
contains a message, civic and political. It ren- 
ders sacred every form of social life. The layman 
as well as the preacher is a prophet. The pulpit 
and press must find their authority in the same 
divine source. “He that doeth righteousness is 
righteous.” He that worketh iniquity is an enemy 
to himself, to God, and to his fellow man. The 
cashier of a bank true to his trust, the merchant 
in honorable pursuit of business, the man of cal- 
loused hand who toils for his livelihood, who 
realize that Jesus Christ touches these tasks and 
transforms them, will rightly know that all labor, 
all honorable business is sacred work. 

To this ideal the world is nobly striving. Our 
highest calling is to hasten the day. By our 
righteous labor led of God it shall be.. It can 
come in no other way. The world will improve 
only as you and I bend our backs to improve it. 
Strong men are needed to extend the kingdom, 
to solve the labor problem, the still more direful 
leisure problem, and the most threatening pleas- 
ure problem which afflict our people with na- 
tional Saint Vitus’s dance. The church of the liv- 
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ing God once aroused to her unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to serve, led forward by her innumerable 
brotherhood hosts, confronts a mighty program 
for righteousness. The largeness of the work to 
be done, the almightiness of its issue when once 
accomplished, the incomparable sacrifice and ma- 
jestic toil demanded challenge the most heroic 
manhood of our day. The spread of the kingdom 
is the commanding problem of the age. If poli- 
tics is to be purged, commerce to be graced with 
high honor, if labor is to be lightened and the 
greed of capital to be subdued and vanquished, 
if homes are to become centers of influences that 
save, if personal life is to be purified and exalted, 
it must be done by the truth of Jesus incarnated 
in men. 

We are called upon to initiate a movement com- 
mensurate with the immensity of the modern age. 
The needs of the day are leading out our manhood 
upon nobler pilgrimages of service. The wealth 
we possess, the pent-up powers of intellect must be 
expended in wise and helpful ministry. Such 
work endures. What we build into life we build 
forever. All else will fail. 

The stars shall fade away, the Sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and Nature sink in years; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 


Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wrecks of matter and the crush of worlds. 


THE CRISIS IN TEMPERANCE REFORM 
ANDREW GILLIES 
Scripture: Gal. 5. 13-24. 
There comes a time in every great battle when 
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everything seems to hang fire. In great moral 
conflicts also a crisis within the crisis is devel- 
oped. The present seems to be such a time in the 
vast movement for temperance reform. 

In the first place, we have had several years 
now of increased restriction upon the sale of 
intoxicants. There is little use in quoting figures, 
for their final impact upon the consciousness is 
slight. Figures are like the pasteboard globe. 
They only suggest in the most impotent way the 
living things which they are supposed to symbol- 
ize. But there is genuine inspiration in restat- 
ing the fact which is now a part of modern his- 
tory. A veritable tidal wave of legal temperance 
reform has swept over the nation. Town after 
town, county after county, and State after State 
has elminated the saloon until a large part of 
the country has been freed from its baneful pres- 
ence. 

In consequence of all this, the liquor interests 
have seen their power lessened and the sale of 
their product decreased. Now, that is not what 
they would have us believe, but it is the indubi- 
table fact. They tell us that Prohibition in- 
variably increases the consumption of liquor. If 
that were true, most of the distillers and brewers 
would be contributing to the campaign funds of 
the Anti-Saloon League or the Prohibition party. 
The fact is that deep inroads have been made in 
both their power and their profits. And mani- 
fest desperation in their advertising reveals their 
determination to regain both, at whatever cost. 

During that same period, however, moderate 
drinking has been on the increase among certain 
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classes of people. There has been an undoubted 
increase among the wealthy and socially prom- 
inent. Homes are having wines which never knew 
them before, and organizations are serving liquors 
at banquets for the first time in their history. 
Again, drinking is on the increase among church 
and Christian people. Time was when it was 
common in this country even among the minis- 
ters of the gospel. That time happily passed, but 
it is at least a fair question if the pendulum has 
not now begun to swing back. And no denomina- 
tion, especially in the large cities, seems to be 
free from the trend. It is also true, and self- 
evidently so, that drinking is on the increase 
among women. At a dinner in New York a 
Jewish lawyer made the remark, “The women 
have begun drinking liquor in public, and no 
one knows now what the end will be.” What he 
said was true, and the half has not yet been 
told. Society is putting the approval upon cus- 
toms heretofore confined to European countries. 
Drinking, moderate and immoderate, is on the 
increase among students. I mean among the stu- 
dents of our universities, and the students of our 
high schools as well. The present war upon high 
school fraternities has that as one of the factors 
involved. 

It is self-evident, then, that the term “crisis” 
is no misnomer. No reform can be permanent 
which affects but one class of society. The masses 
cannot well go up while the classes are going 
down. Increased restriction in the sale of liquors 
is incompatible with increased laxity in the 
morals of our leaders. No employer can consist- 
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ently demand total abstinence on the part of his 
employees while he and his household do as they 
please; that is, the solidarity of the race is a fact 
and not a mere theory. In the immortal words of 
the Revolutionary leader, “If we don’t hang to- 
gether, we will all hang separately.” 

This is distinctively a social problem; that is, 
it is not a matter of one man or any number of 
men, but of the whole social order. What is the 
relation of habit and traffic to the race as such? 
Do they contribute to the evolution of man or do 
they stay the upward sweep? 

This is appallingly a human problem. I mean 
that its final bearing is upon character and life. 
For years now the economic argument has been 
supreme. The saloon must go because it increases 
taxes; the traffic must pass because of the eco- 
nomic waste. Now, this agreement cannot be ig- 
nored, but neither can it constitute the omega of 
our discussion. If the sale and use of intoxicants 
contributed to moral progress, its cost, enormous 
as it is, would count nothing in our decisions. 
But the fact remains that it is the millstone 
around the neck of civilization. The use of 
alcohol decreases the efficiency of the individual, 
destroys his will, corrupts his morals, and steals 
his birthright. That is to say, the havoc wrought 
by this widespread evil is in the realm of person- 
ality. It was when Kipling saw a young woman 
brought into a hotel, plied with liquor until she 
was stupefied and then taken out into the night; 
it was then that this man of great power became 
a lifelong foe of the legalized traffic. 

This problem will be solved only when it is 
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viewed as religious. I mean when the strong obey 
the injunction of Saint Paul and limit their 
liberty for the sake of the weak. For years the 
movement for temperance reform was impotent 
because the legal phase was neglected. We 
turned men loose in an environment which made 
permanent reform highly improbable. Now the 
movement is in peril because of the neglect of 
moral suasion and personal example. Continen- 
tal laxity and indulgence are sapping the convic- 
tions of this Western world. The spirit of the 
times magnifies freedom and laughs at all moral 
restraint. A moral wave seems essential, there- 
fore, to accompany the legal. Eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty, and also of safety from its 
abuse. Individual total abstinence, fidelity to 
religious principles, heroic leadership in a time 
of real crisis—these are the doors of opportunity 
which swing wide before the men of the church. 


TWO TYPES OF GREATNESS 
HERBERT D. DEETY 


Scripture: Luke 9. 46. 

In the upper room in Jerusalem there arose a 
contention among the disciples as to who should 
be the greatest. It is a modern picture in an 
antique frame. The surroundings are of the first 
century. The spirit is of the twentieth century. 
It is the insistent American question which will 
not down. We are not content with being great; 
we wish to be greatest. It meets one at every 
turn. 

The modern engineer is building dams so great 
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that Egypt is becoming more productive than 
Joseph ever dreamed of, and the lean years are 
an impossibility. He is making our Western 
deserts to blossom and bloom like a great garden. 
He is tunneling our Detroit Rivers and stretching 
his iron net works across our East Rivers. The 
modern inventor is annihilating space, and the 
Wright Brothers may be but the beginning of a 
series of influences that will markedly change the 
social and economic life of the next generation. 
Our cities are being torn down and rebuilt; the 
sky-scrapers of a quarter of a century ago must 
give place to something worth while. Achieve- 
ment is in the air. “Who shall be greatest?” is an 
insistent American question—greatest in indus- 
trial leadership, financial control, or political in- 
fluence. 

And yet He who has been and is to-day exert- 
ing the greatest influence upon life, never had an 
opportunity to be thus great. Jesus Christ never 
wrote a book, he never went to war, he never built 
a city, he spoke but one language, he never 
traveled, he was no statesman, he had no oppor- 
tunity for a distinguished career as financier, 
manufacturer, or politician. 

We are continually looking for the unique, the 
unusual, the exceptional. Christ made the com- 
mon uncommon. He has identified himself for- 
ever with the temptations, faith, aspirations, sor- 
rows, and joys that are common to all. Admira- 
tion for the faith of the man who has accom- 
plished the impossible and startling is not out of 
place, but that sympathy which can appreciate 
and enter into common faith is more useful. Have 
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you ever ceased marveling at the faith of the 
masses? Men and women, with not a dollar in 
reserve, Support their families, bear their bur- 
dens, look the lean wolf in the face, and go their 
way with a song in their hearts for the most 
part—it is the miracle of miracles. Christ touches 
the common chord. He excelled in his sympathy 
for and appreciation of every-day humanity. 

Some years ago I heard Patti sing on her tenth 
“farewell” tour of our American cities. The 
audience marveled and applauded the songs which 
displayed her technique and range, but when at 
the close she sang “Coming Thro’ the Rye” and 
“Home, Sweet Home,” that great multitude of 
people was swept to its feet, and with a wave of 
enthusiasm and appreciation applauded again 
and again. 

Christ emphasized the everyday, common, 
kindly attentions that spring from loving hearts, 
without which life is not worth the living. He 
appreciates the struggles and temptations of life, 
and gives men another chance. One day a boy 
was brought into the juvenile court of Detroit 
who had been arrested for stealing. He met the 
questions of the judge with surly denials. Finally, 
the judge said: “Tony, I shall have you locked 
up for one hour. I want you to think this over. 
I shall know the truth anyway, and it will be 
much better for you if you tell it to me.” At the 
end of the hour Tony was brought back. Little 
by little the sad story was brought out—how he 
had broken into a house, stolen a suit of clothes 
and a number of other articles, and had hidden 
them under the floor of his house. His widowed 
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mother, evidently a woman of character and toil, 
wept as I have never seen a woman weep; she 
had thought her son innocent. Finally the judge 
said, “What do you think I should do with a boy 
who has broken his mother’s heart and broken 
the laws of the State of Michigan?” Tony re- 
belliously replied that he did not know as it made 
any difference to him what he thought. The judge 
then told him that he might sentence himself, but 
Tony refused. The judge warned him that a 
longer sentence might result if he persisted in a 
refusal. Finally the judge said that he would 
count ten, and if at the end of that time he did 
not pronounce sentence upon himself, he must 
do it for him. There was a stillness of death in 
the courtroom as the judge slowly began to count 
“One—two—three—four—five—six”—and then 
Tony broke down and sobbed. When nine was 
reached, the judge stopped for a moment and Tony 
said, “Well, Judge, if I must—you may give me 
thirty days.” And then the judge said: “Tony, I 
am going to do better for you than that. I shall 
not shut you up at all. I am going to give you an- 
other chance.” As I went out from that court- 
room I said to myself, “How like our Lord’s atti- 
tude toward us!” Another chance! Let the 
woman taken in sin tell us what that means. 
Let Zaccheus tell us. Ah, we all know! Christ 
had surpassing confidence in the qualities of or- 
dinary folks. God help us to remember it in the 
shop, factory, store, and social life. 

Emerson says: “Great men are more distin- 
guished by range and extent than by originality. 
If we require the originality which consists in 
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weaving, like a spider, their web from their own 
bowels, in finding clay and making bricks and 
building the house, no great men are original. 
The hero is in the press of knights and thick of 
events; and, seeing what men want and sharing 
their desires, he adds the needful length of sight 
and of arm to come to the desired point. Every 
master has found his materials collected, and his 
power lay in his sympathy with his people and 
the love of materials he wrought in.” 

If this be true, surely Christ’s type of greatness 
is the greatest of all. What men most need 
Christ gives. This sort of greatness is possible 
for all. 


SOCIOLOGY AND HUMANITY 
WILLIAM M. BALCH 

Scripture: Mark 8. 2; John 10. 10. 

To regard the social problem chiefly as an 
academic question is an unfortunate mistake. 
To regard it chiefly as a materialistic question is 
even more mistaken and unfortunate. In its 
essential factors and in its final issues it is a 
question, not of scholastic theory nor of mer- 
cenary greed, but of human life. 

A great religious journal lately said editorially 
that “the social-consciousness business is being 
overworked in the churches.” The editor evi- 
dently had regard to the social problem in the 
academic view, and thought of the social con- 
sciousness only as one of the pale and bloodless 
abstractions of text-book sociology. He had for- 
gotten that back of the academic term is its 
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human meaning, which can be rendered only in 
other terms of hearts that beat and break, hands 
that strive and sin, other hands that serve, and, 
more than all else, the very mind that was in 
Christ. Yet Christians should never forget who 
it was that looked upon the multitudes and was 
moved with compassion for them—and that is 
the social consciousness. And Christians should 
ever remember who it was that said, “I am come 
that they might have life, and have it more abun- 
dantly,” for that is to be the solution of the social 
problem—the saving of men’s lives. 

A little parable has lately won its way where- 
ever our English speech is known—the story of 
the little girl who said of her big bundle, “O, no, 
it is not heavy; it’s my baby brother.” There it 
is in a word—“brother.” It is not an academic 
dispute to weary us; it is our brother. This that 
we call the social problem is a family affair. 
“For one is your Father which is in heaven, and 
all ye are brethren. But he that is greatest among 
you shall be your servant.” 

In a way still more intimate the social problem 
becomes for us more human rather than aca- 
demic. Sir Walter Raleigh took to a stately ban- 
quet his irrepressible little son. For some im- 
pertinence the father boxed the boy’s ear. The 
boy passed on the blow to the nobleman seated 
at his other hand, crying, “Box about—it will 
come to father anon.” That too may be a socio- 
logical parable. For no matter how remotely any 
social ill or injustice may originate, it is sure to 
come home to us at last. In the long run there 
are no classes and no masses, nor any real pri- 
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vacy. “No man liveth to himself alone.” The 
oppressed, the disinherited, the drunken, the dis- 
eased, the degenerate, are not apart from us; 
they are part of us and we of them. We contract 
their diseases. They beat down our standards 
of wages and living. They debase our civiliza- 
tion. Our posterity will inherit their corruption. 
“We are all members one of another.” 

Again, it must be recognized that the social 
problem is more than a miserable issue of ma- 
terialism, more than a sordid conflict between 
“the haves and the have-nots.” It is the conflict 
of humanity against beastliness, of civilization 
against savagery. It involves the fame and the 
fate of the nation for which Washington fought 
and Lincoln died; the class-hatred and the race- 
hatred which magnify the modern meaning of 
man’s inhumanity to man; the cry of children 
overworked and the curse of men out of work; 
the increasing pauperism, filth, drunkenness, 
crime, white slavery, and white plague of our 
overgrown and ever-growing cities; the early and 
inevitable choice between progress and degen- 
eracy. 

The appalling mortality of the coal regions was 
mentioned by a man who takes the humanitarian 
standpoint to a coal operator who takes the com- 
mercial standpoint. The latter replied: “Yes; 
but, after all, it’s not so serious, because most 
of the men killed are ignorant foreigners who can 
be easily replaced.” Under conditions where a 
decent man can say a diabolical thing like that, 
no wonder thirty thousand men have been killed 
in the coal mines during twenty years. No won- 
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der the death rate of the coal regions, which de- 
creases yearly in Europe, increases yearly in 
America. 

The social problem is no miserable mess of 
gold, greed, and gain, for it is mixed with the 
tears of children and the blood of men. It is the 
mingled tragedy and comedy of life’s reality, its 
stage the actual habitations and highways of liv- 
ing men. 

Squalid street after squalid street, 
Endless rows of them, each the same; 

Black dust under your weary feet, 

Dust upon every face you meet. 


Dust in their hearts too—or so it seems— 
Dust in the place of dreams. 


Brothers, who live glad lives in the sun, 

What of these men at work in the night? 
God will ask you what you have done; 
Their lives be required of you—every one— 
Ye who were glad and who liked life well, 
While they did your work—in hell! 


THE PRIESTHOOD OF THE LAITY 
FAYETTE L. THOMPSON 

Scripture: Num. 11. 26-29. 

In a far-off time, when the seclusiveness of the 
cleric was supreme, a rarely illuminated seer de- 
fended the spiritual leadership of the laity in that 
striking exclamation, “Would God that all his 
people were prophets, and that the Lord would 
pour out his Spirit upon all of them!” 

No more significant sign of these awakening 
religious times is to be noted than that multi- 
tudes of laymen are becoming true preachers. 
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addressing congregations—though there 18 no 
possible objection to their doing that—buf, 
rather, that in the daily walks of life an increas- 
ingly devoted number of normal men are speaking 
to their friends about the claims of Jesus Christ 
as Saviour and Lord. And they are doing it 
naturally too, as naturally as they speak about 
a desirable real estate investment or a gilt-edged 
bond issue. And is not this the perfectly normal 
attitude on the part of serious, poised, modern 
manhood? A rational faith that truly puts Jesus 
Christ in first place is full of promise for the age. 
The age itself will be brought to itself and to its 
Lord when to the splendid preaching in the 
churches is added a great mass of lay testimony 
on the street. Such is to be the church’s joy 
when “all the Lord’s people are prophets.” 

There are certain effective reasons, well worthy 
consideration, why a layman who lives right is 
actually a better and more effective messenger 
of the gospel than is any clergyman. 

The minister is more or less hampered by cer- 
tain barriers. These barriers may be largely im- 
aginary, but they exist in effect, and are far more 
potent than most of us think. To the average 
man the minister is a professionalist. It is his 
business to talk to men about religion. He is 
expected to do that, and in spite of himself this 
fact of his profession intrudes at every turn. 
It therefore robs his words of much of their right- 
ful meaning and effect. 

But no such handicap attends the Christian 
business man. He is meeting his fellow men daily 
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On the plane Or lites commonplaces. So When, 
out of a full heart, backed by a consistent life, 
he speaks to his brother about the claims of Jesus 
Christ, that appeal comes with meaning and 
power, comes with a meaning and power utterly 
unknown to a similar appeal from the lips of a 
clergyman or a professional Christian worker. 
But there is still a more potent argument. 
Properly understood, the vital Christian layman 
is actually a better interpreter of the gospel than 
the minister can be. By his very calling, the min- 
ister is a secluded man. Life’s raw edges are 
hidden from him. By his very calling he is safe- 
guarded from much that tries the souls of average 
men. He may have some special trials of his own, 
but he does not have certain trials of outer life. 
Certain rigors, sharp competitions, unethical 
methods, gross appeals are not his. He is there- 
fore less fitted to interpret the gospel remedy 
to the man facing these tests and passing through 
these struggles. He may interpret in theory, but 
his interpretation will lack the red blood of life. 
But the strong Christian layman has met them 
all—better, he has conquered them all. Hence 
this man can, out of his own achievements and 
testings of gospel grace, interpret to his neigh- 
bor the things he knows, and these interpreta- 
tions will come to his friend in his hour of test 
as the very word of the Lord God. The minister, 
of course, knows more theology than the layman, 
may be more familiar with the Scriptures, ought 
to be a better philosopher, knows more church 
history and law; but the layman knows more of 
life. If in that life that layman has found his 
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faith efficient, then by the fact of that greater 
knowledge is he a more effective interpreter of 
Jesus Christ to men passing through the tests 
out of which he has emerged victor. 

Then to the splendid preaching of the modern 
pulpits—and it has never been better—let there 
be added a mighty volume of Christian testimony 
from the men who sit in the pews, and the com- 
bined witnessing of pulpit and pew shall prove 
the very power of God to a mighty world-quicken- 
ing. 


THE CHRISTIAN SUNDAY AND ITS USE 
H. F. RALL 


Scripture: Heb. 10. 25; Acts 20. 7; Rev. 1. 10; 
i Core 16..2; :Galeb..1-6 3-4. 9,10» Col. 2.46528: 
Compare Deut. 5. 12-15. 

1. The Christian Sunday is not the Jewish Sab- 
bath. The first Jewish Christians observed the 
Sabbath (the seventh day, our Saturday) as they 
did many other Jewish forms and ceremonies 
(Acts 21. 20; 2. 46; 3.1). Paul saw the meaning 
of Christianity as a new religion and a religion 
of the spirit (Gal. 5. 6). Christ had abolished 
the law, and not only circumcision but the Jewish 
feasts and the Sabbath were done away for Chris- 
tians (Gal. 4. 9, 10; Col. 2. 16, 17). 

The Gentile church never kept the Jewish Sab- 
bath. Almost from the beginning, though, they 
kept the first day of the week, the “Lord’s Day,” 
as a day for worship (Rev. 1. 10; Acts 20. 7; 1 
Cor. 16. 2). 

2. How did we get the Christian Sunday? Pub- 
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lic worship at regular intervals is a necessary 
part of the Christian religion and Church. From 
the first the Christians met for worship, fellow- 
ship, instruction, and the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper and the love feast. For this they chose 
the first day of the week as the day of the Lord’s 
rising. Sunday is thus our weekly Easter. The 
Christian name is “Lord’s Day,” as Sunday is its 
secular name and Sabbath the name of the Jewish 
day of rest. This Lord’s Day was not connected 
with the Jewish Sabbath. For its observance they 
never appealed to the fourth commandment, nor 
was this referred to when they finally enacted 
laws against labor. 

It became a day of rest only gradually. For 
centuries there were no laws against Sunday 
labor, either in the church or with the state. 
Many Christians were slaves and had to work 
on Sunday, so their Sunday services were often 
before dawn and late at night. 

When the empire became Christian Sunday 
laws were made. These aimed, first, to protect 
and honor the day of worship by prohibiting cer- 
tain amusements and activities. Then they be- 
gan gradually to secure it as a day of rest. 

3. The sanction for the day. The Christian Sun- 
day rests upon no letter of the Old Testament 
and no law of the New. It is the expression of 
the Christian spirit, wrought out by centuries of 
experience and approved by the same. Its au- 
thority is that of the Christian spirit interpreted 
by the Christian Church. 

4, Its use. The Christian Sunday is not a bur- 
den but a gift. 
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It is the day of the soul, it is the day of wor- 
ship and praise, of spiritual privilege and the 
higher life. The Jewish Sabbath was negative. The 
Christian Sunday is positive. We do not keep it 
by simply refraining from work or pleasure or 
everyday affairs. It is rightly used only when it 
leaves us with clearer vision, with stronger pur- 
pose, in closer fellowship with God. 

It is the day of the church: for worship, for 
fellowship and service. Without it the church 
could hardly live. And we all need it for these 
church privileges which it brings. We can hardly 
think of our present civilization without the 
Christian Church. Can you think of the church 
without Sunday? On the other hand, the Chris- 
tian Sunday is the gift of the church to men. 

It is the day of the home. Consider how the 
home life is encroached upon to-day: business, 
pleasure, social life, housing conditions, all 
threaten it. Sunday is a breathing space for 
family life. It should see the family together in 
the home, at the church. It should see reading and 
music and religious teaching. It should be the 
brightest home day of the week. 

It is the day of rest and recreation. Note the 
difference between recreation (re-creation) and 
dissipation (scattering). It should recreate soul, 
mind, body. Man does the best work and the 
most work with periodic rest: sleep once a day, 
rest once a week, vacation once a year. If we put 
spirit, church, and home first, is there anything 
inconsistent with the idea of the Christian Sun- 
day in quiet recreation that does not encroach 
on these or interfere with others? But note the 
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selfish pleasure-seeking, which means dissipation 
and a merely secular day. 

It possesses value to the state. The Christian 
Sunday is one of our greatest forces for moral 
training and spiritual uplift. It means better 
men, and men make the state. Sunday dissipa- 
tion and Sunday toil both make against a strong, 
right-loving, law-abiding people. The state must 
preserve the Christian Sunday to preserve itself. 

It is Christianity’s great gift to labor. Sunday 
stands as a bulwark against selfishness, greed, 
and oppression. Labor has a weekly day of rest 
only in Christian lands. 

5. The right and reason of Sunday laws. Our 
civil Sunday laws are not to make people religious 
or to compel non-Christians to keep a Christian 
day. Their first object is to secure for men one 
day’s rest in seven. For this purpose the State 
chose the day which the vast majority of the 
people regard as their sacred day, or rest day. 
Selfishness, greed, and thoughtlessness constantly 
endanger this day. Consider the recent investi- 
gations of the Bethlehem steel mills and the Pitts- 
burgh Survey, showing men who have to work 
seven days in the week and even twelve hours in 
the day. Consider how a few men in any business 
may drive their competitors to keep open Sunday 
against their desire unless the State steps in. 
Think of how much labor the thoughtlessness or 
selfishness of even church members makes for 
others. Church and organized labor should work 
together here. In occupations where Sunday labor 
is necessary the law should assure every man 
thirty-six hours of consecutive rest each week. 
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The State should protect the large number of 
its citizens who wish a quiet Sunday for worship, 
and should guard the Christian Church in its use 
of Sunday in view of the service of the church in 
the welfare of the State. A Saturday half-holi- 
day for sport and recreation would help toward 
the higher observance of Sunday. 

6. Suggestions for discussion. What are our 
Sunday laws? Are they enforced? Should they 
be changed? Do they sufficiently protect labor? 
What special dangers threaten the Christian Sun- 
day? How can we make Sunday a better home 
day? 


THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
LORD’S PRAYER 
LUCIUS H. BUGBEE 

Scripture: Luke 11. 2-4. 

We have too long offered the Lord’s Prayer as 
a purely personal petition. It becomes difficult 
for us to realize that this prayer is the mother 
of many of those ideals and institutions which 
are essential to the common good. 

We are not apt to think of Jesus as a violent 
social reformer. We are much more likely to 
think of him as one who would not break the 
bruised reed nor quench the smoking flax. Never- 
theless, the principles which underlie this prayer 
are the most radical imaginable. No one can in- 
telligently repeat it in the light of its full signifi- 
cance without making certain assumptions which 
to a degree are revolutionary as far as our modern 
institutions and customs are concerned. I do not 
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mean that the truth of Jesus was hurled into 
the world like a cloud-burst, shattering institu- 
tions and carrying away traditions on the turbu- 
lent flood of violent change. Jesus was not a 
destroyer. The figure would be more accurate if 
we say that his truth descended upon the minds 
of men like the gentle showers of spring, saturat- 
ing the dry soil with their moisture, renewing its 
life, causing the grass to grow upon the moun- 
tains, and the birds to sing in the forests, and 
the waters to flow in the valleys, and all the life 
of woods and fields to put on their green gar- 
ments of delight. So the influence of Jesus has 
slowly changed the nature of society. The transi- 
tion from paganism to civilization is due, not to 
the building of railroads and steamships, the in- 
ventions of science, and the wonders of discovery 
—these things in themselves are the by-products 
of Christianity—but, rather, to the diffusion of 
faith in the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood 
of man, and the essential worth of human nature. 

What transformations of thought, what changes 
in social conditions are contained in that one 
golden word, “Our Father who art in heaven!” 
The seed of every great political and social change 
is in that sentiment. It first fell upon the ears 
of a world which echoed to the tramp of armed 
hosts who did a tyrant’s bidding, a world full of 
kings and emperors who exercised dominion in 
their own behalf. It fell upon the ears of serfs, 
slaves, gladiators, and all the army of the com- 
mon toilers in field and shop, who were but 
“dumb, driven cattle,’ existing for the interests 
of the few. But as men began to pray this prayer 
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they could not say, “Our Father who art in 
heaven,” without adding the logical conclusion, 
“Our brothers upon the earth.” As an inevitable 
result gladiators ceased to fight, slaves were 
emancipated, women and children obtained their 
high rights, the poor, the lame, the halt, and the 
blind were cared for, and the evils which cursed 
society began to fade like mists of the morning 
when the day breaks and the shadows flee away. 

“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done.” The 
breadth of that prayer has blown kings from their 
thrones. Democracy leaps out of that petition 
as the sparks fly out of the fire. For there are 
no aristocracies in God’s kingdom. Man is valued 
for his own sake, not for his rank or his wealth. 
Hence, all special privilege, all aristocracy of in- 
terest must melt away when his will is done on 
earth as it is in heaven. In his kingdom there 
are no walled gardens that take the sun where a 
few may walk in comfort while others go by shiv- 
ering with the cold. 

“Give us this day our daily bread.” If eco- 
nomic conditions are any better in Christian 
America than in Mohammedan Asia, or darkest 
Africa, it is in answer to the spirit of that prayer. 
For we have seen the hypocrisy of repeating this 
petition and then going forth to conduct our 
business in such a way that bread will be stolen 
from the mouths of other men. 

“Forgive us our sins.” Chrysostom tells us 
that in his day there were many who omitted 
from the Lord’s prayer that phrase, “as we for- 
give them that trespass against us.” They did 
not dare to ask God to deal with them as they 
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dealt with one another lest they should bring 
upon themselves not a blessing but a curse; and, 
indeed, would it not go harshly with many of us 
if with the measure we mete God should mete 
to us again? No, we cannot use that petition 
sincerely unless it reflects a mood of social sym- 
pathy and humanitarian feeling which necessi- 
tates very generous judgment and courteous treat- 
ment of all mankind. 

“Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil.” We cannot pray thus in our closet 
without going out into the street to help remove 
the causes of temptation and the sources of evil. 
So the saloon must go, the crowded and un- 
healthy tenement must be pulled down, light and 
air must be brought into the slum, and every 
cause of misery so far as possible must be 
remedied. The responsibility for all this is upon 
us who pray the prayer. How great is our oppor- 
tunity, and how harsh will be our judgment if 
we make no effort to answer our own petition, 
and come not up to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty. 


THE POWER OF THE CROSS IN MODERN 
LIFE 
B. C. EB. DORION 

Scripture: 1 Cor. 1. 18. 

These are modern words. They might have been 
written yesterday, for this is an age in which the 
sensibilities are easily jarred. And, somehow, 
the cross, in so far as the multitudes are con- 
cerned, does not seem to fit into our methods of 
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life. Dripping with blood, with a dying Man out- 
stretched upon it, and a howling mob jeering at 
its foot, the whole thing strikes this modern 
world as in poor taste; it is out of joint with the 
life that we are living. 

And yet there is nothing our age needs quite 
as much as this self-same cross. In an age of 
luxury, in an age when nature is being made to 
give of her best to man, and man is so liable to 
become self-centered ; in such a time as this there 
is nothing that will tone up the system like the 
cross of Christ with its awful sacrifice. It is to 
the shame of us all that we so often forget the 
meaning of the cross for this age. 

1. Looking down to the present time, the apos- 
tle tells us prophetically that the preaching of 
the cross is foolishness to them that perish. If 
we are to grasp the full significance of that state- 
ment, we must reconstruct in our own minds the 
tragedy of the crucifixion. Humanly speaking, 
and from the standpoint of those who beheld it, 
the crucifixion was a stupendous failure in a life 
that promised much. Here is one who has claimed 
to be one with God. He has gone about perform- 
ing miracles. He has claimed all power in heaven 
and on earth. And now he is helplessly in the 
hands of his enemies and dies a disgraceful death. 
Can we realize the impression that it must have 
made on the multitudes? If he were the Son 
of God, would he not be protected? What a fail- 
ure! And it was this cross that was to be 
preached. Full well can we grasp the force of 
the words of the apostle, “The preaching of the 
cross is to them that perish foolishness.” 
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Years have come and gone since then, but the 
preaching of this cross is still foolishness to the 
many. Of course there are two crosses to-day. 
As some one has well said, there is the cross of 
gold and of precious stones. We hang that cross 
from the necks of our women, and the devotees 
of fashion wear it with pride. We carry it in 
processions and we place it upon our books of 
devotion. No one is ashamed of that cross. But 
the other? Ah, it is different. It is just as ugly 
as ever. It is just as repulsive, just as much 
foolishness unto them that perish. 

Some do not like it because it rebukes the pur- 
suit of foolish pleasure. There is a legitimate 
pleasure-seeking in life. God meant man to be 
happy. With birds and flowers and skies, with 
friends and loved ones, with work and the oppor- 
tunity to serve in so many ways, life should be 
filled with real joy. The bane of it is that there 
are those who give themselves over to a pursuit 
of nothing but pleasure. To them life is a lark 
and nothing else. And somehow that cross on 
Calvary’s Mount does not fit into that kind of a 
life. It is out of harmony with it. It rebukes it, 
and that severely. 

Some do not like this cross because of their 
lack of faith. To the sons of the Puritans, the 
descendants of the men who made glorious the 
history of our early America, and not to foreign- 
ers alone, must we look to find the recreants to 
faith. Somehow worldliness has crept in, the 
church is neglected, the deeper responsibilities 
of life are ignored. To such indeed must the 
cross of Christ be foolishness. On the one hand, 
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the mad pursuit for wealth, the cross-country 
trips of the Sabbath day, the complete surrender 
to the affairs of the earth earthy; on the other, 
the cross, silent, serious, solemn. The two do 
not harmonize. 

Some do not like it because of false ideas of 
culture. We are living in an age of great intel- 
lectual awakening, for which we ought all to re- 
joice. But along with the genuine and reverent 
culture there is always that which is false. To 
such the cross does not appeal. It is vulgar and 
repulsive. 

2. The cross is the power of God unto them 
which are saved. Coming out of a great sacrifice, 
it makes an especial appeal to the manhood of 
the twentieth century. It fits into the virility 
of our age. Have you ever thought of this cross 
as the impoverishment of God? He gave his Son. 
Many a home understands what that means, 
where some one has gone out to die a military, 
industrial, or professional death. Yet dying, they 
have brought honor, wealth, and fame to that 
stricken family, by revealing to the world its true 
character. 

The Son died, but he was one with the Father. 
And the Father suffered. In the times of war 
who suffers more, the one who is on the battle- 
field or the one at home? What an awful thing 
is sin to bring about such sufferings as those of 
Calvary, where Son and Father suffered together 
for humanity! Somehow when man grasps this 
truth that God suffered for him, the cross grips 
him with mighty power. There is nothing that 
the modern man needs much more than some- 
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thing that will correct his life. Man knows he 
is a sinner. But how shall he be delivered from 
the body of this death? Try he will, but he fails. 
Resolve he will, but he breaks the resolutions. 
Yet we have seen these very men as the cross has 
entered into their lives become changed, and 
changed for good and all. 

3. Thus the cross has a message for the men 
of to-day. There are three typical ways in which 
the life of man becomes transformed by this cross, 
and each of them is typified by one of the leaders 
of early Christianity. Here is Paul, persecutor 
of the church, who was facing away from Christ. 
Then there is Peter, follower of Christ in a meas- 
ure but ungrounded. And there is John, loving 
and tender-hearted, who leans upon the Master’s 
breast and gradually enters into the very best 
that the Christ has to offer man. There are Pauls 
and Peters and Johns at the present time. The 
important thing is for men to realize that the 
cross fits into any life. With violence it seizes 
the wayward, with tenderness it rebukes the care- 
less, with gentleness it leads the trusting. 

In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time; 


All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 


MAN AND HIS HOME 
CHARLES MAGNUS CHABLTON 
Scripture: 1 Tim. 5. 8. 
Methodist Episcopal ministers are directed to 
say, “Matrimony is an honorable estate, insti- 
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tuted of God in the time of man’s innocency, sig- 
nifying unto us the mystical union that exists 
between Christ and his church; which holy estate 
Christ adorned and beautified with his presence, 
and the first miracle that he wrought, in Cana 
of Galilee, and is commended by Saint Paul to be 
honorable among all men.” Our text probably 
had something to do with the pledges, “have and 
to hold,” “love and to cherish.” Just as soon 
aS a marriage ceremony is concluded and a home 
instituted, then the new home-makers are prayed 
for, “that they may please thee both in body and 
soul, and live together in holy love unto their 
lives’ end.” 

God’s Father-heart was responsible for the 
order that man be made capable of fruitful cul- 
ture, “so as not to terminate in himself.” God 
gives man but one course of time to act his part 
in, and nature orders man to spend much of that 
time in his home. 

Now, since man consists of two parts, a soul 
and a body, whereof the former is the great prin- 
ciple and spring of home actions, the latter sup- 
plying the place of subordinate instrument, the 
care and improvement of the first and nobler 
part may justly challenge the “precedence in 
our endeavors.” He who gives priority in his 
home life to the second part—body—soon becomes 
a parasite, one who lives on the body of his home. 
Home is the regular place of relaxation, where 
but little is attempted by the average man above 
his normal power. The courting instincts of hu- 
man nature are such that public life makes for 
the putting forward of the best foot. Home is 
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where a man cannot get away from himself. It 
is almost as impossible for him to get away from 
those who know him best (the wife and the child). 
Consequently, necessity makes him either a pro- 
vider or a parasite; and if he be of this latter 
type, then, he is “worse than an unbeliever.” 

The World’s Work for March, 1911, had 
printed in bold red type on its cover page: “Half 
a million people in New York alone are now vic- 
tims of the ‘Slum Disease.” Henry Oyen says, 
“The job is the prop that upholds the home— 
knock away the prop and there is a wreck. Even 
a temporary cessation of the wage-earner’s in- 
come is a real calamity.” Jobs are for the man 
of “equipment and ability.” Business discards 
“the wearing-out man’”—he has no more market 
value—and then, as before, his home is his own 
affair. Most men call a steady job “salvation” 
but the steady job minus “equipment and ability” 
will some time prove “damnation.” When “the 
steady job” is not regulated by “the faith” then 
that steady job becomes a parasite on the home. 

There are certain laws of nature that are com- 
mon to beast and man. Read a parable: Down in 
New Zealand they have a “vegetable” or “bul- 
rush” caterpillar—a curious natural paradox, 
possessing characteristics both animal and vege- 
table. Its appearance is so distinctly vegetable 
that at first sight one may well hesitate to 
classify it. The body, averaging about three 
inches in length, resembles the mummy of a large 
caterpillar, the skin remaining intact, as when 
living, with the head, the feet, and, indeed, every 
wrinkle of the body complete in every detail. 
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First, the caterpillar eats its fill from the leaf 
mold under the great rata trees, and there at- 
tains its fullest growth. Then it seeks some place 
of retirement, where, undisturbed, it may under- 
go its metamorphosis into a chrysalis, and it usu- 
ally burrows a home in the soft soil under the 
tree. But before it enters its place of conceal- 
ment it is attacked by a disease in the form of a - 
fungus germ, which has by some means found an 
entrance into its body—most probably through 
its breathing-pores—and when once established 
in such a favorable environment the germ com- 
mences to grow by throwing out minute thread- 
like fibers; these, spreading throughout the body, 
feed upon its last animal tissue, so transforming 
the caterpillar into the substance of the fungus. 
Then, finding no more food, the plant sends up 
toward the light its own seed-bearing stalk, which 
appears a few inches above the ground, and 
there produces the spores, which, scattered by the 
wind, find a lodgment in the bodies of other un- 
fortunate caterpillars that may be seeking a 
ground home. What a parallel as to the hygiene 
of some men’s home life!—souls burrowing in 
houses, but not until after said souls have been 
impinged by selfishness, and their homes conse- 
quently neglected, until, yes, the home is “dead 
to the faith” and, so, the responsible one becomes 
“worse than an unbeliever.” 

That caterpillar paradox is not, comparatively, 
as ugly a “retrograde step in nature” as is the 
bungling process of turning a man’s home into 
a species of hellish fungus. The man who de- 
stroys family life makes unmarried persons the 
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preferred substitutes whenever possible at em- 
ployment. Hence, Woman’s Suffrage, woman’s 
wages, divorce, and labor problems in general. 
Home habits as enjoined and commended by 
the Bible make any man scientifically fit to 
survive in the evolution of those problems. Filth, 
gluttony, drunkenness, sensual excess, worry, and 
extravagance are contrary to the teachings of 
Judaism and of Christianity. The Christian home 
has a physiological psychology, subchapter of 
which is: “Be thou an ensample to them that be- 
lieve, in word, in manner of life, in love, in faith, 
in purity’—these all the leaven, the recreation, 
the discipline of Home. 

Neither subject nor text excepts the unmarried 
man. Home is man’s place of domesticity, 
whether there be treasures and valued associates 
there are no. Ancient Corinth’s best-known citi- 
zen lived in an old wine cask at the end of one 
of her great streets. The hulks of ships, cars, 
and trees are home-felt by many men. The great 
fact of “the faith” is, “Man is God’s expression 
of himself veiled in carnate flesh and realized 
in Christ Jesus.” The great fact of “home” is, 
that place where the most exacting tests of man- 
liness are made; that place where great crises 
most often come—births, marriages, deaths; that 
place where a man’s history is marked as “from.” 
He who does not deny “the faith” prizes the sanc- 
tities and blessings of his home, and so he will 
zealously, religiously guard and provide “for his — 
own, and specially his own household.” 

Read Hymn No. 671—‘“Alverstroke” (Meth- 
odist Hymnal). 
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A STUDY OF DOUBT 
EDGAR BLAKE 

Scripture: John 20. 25. 

The resurrection was a surprise to the disci- 
ples. The women who were first at the sepulcher 
were astonished to find it empty. When they told 
the disciples what had occurred, “Their words 
seemed to them as idle tales, and they believed 
them not.” It was not until Jesus had appeared 
in person unto his disciples that they believed. 
Thomas was absent at the first appearance, and 
when the other disciples said unto him, “We 
have seen the Lord,” he said, “Except I shall see 
in his hands the print of the nails, and put my 
finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my 
hand into his side, I will not believe.” 

The doubt of Thomas has generally been te- 
garded as captious, and without reason or reality. 
Such criticism does the disciple an injustice. 
“Except J shall see the print of the nails,” the 
emphasis is upon “J,” not upon the nail prints. 
“Except I shall see for myself,” is his meaning. 
Thomas’s doubt was personal. He did not pro- 
pose to accept the resurrection upon another’s 
say-so. He wanted the evidence for himself, and 
unless he could have it he would not believe. 
What appears as obstinacy is in reality sound 
judgment. Every intelligent person pursues the 
same policy. If one were to come to you with a 
story that violated every known law of experi- 
ence, you might not question his veracity, but you 
would withhold your acceptance of the incident 
until you had investigated its truth for yourself. 
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Thomas did not deny the resurrection; he asked 
for proof. 

One should not accept a truth of grave moment 
on the testimony of others, if he has the means of 
settling it for himself. Much of our faith is un- 
real and ephemeral simply because it is not our 
personal possession wrought out through our own 
thought processes or out of our own experience. 
Acceptance of a doctrine with no effort of our 
own to determine its truth inevitably results in 
spiritual unreality. Such a faith is like the seed 
that has no depth of earth. As soon as the sun 
beats upon it, it withers away. If one is to be 
more than an echo, he must put forth a sincere 
and resolute effort to make his faith his own. 
Every man should make his own quest for the 
nail prints. 

Thomas did not say, “I will not believe,” and 
then shut his eyes to the evidence. Neither did 
he separate himself from those who did believe. 
Rather he continued in the fellowship of the other 
disciples, and so kept himself in an atmosphere 
that was favorable to faith. He was anxious to 
see and be convinced, and put himself in the way 
of the truth. He wanted to believe. The condem- 
nation of much modern doubt is this, that appar- 
ently it does not want to see. Instead of seek- 
ing to find the nail prints it is seeking to obliter- 
ate them. It refuses to see the facts that make 
for faith. It is like the “Owlet Atheism” that 


Sailing athwart the heavens at noon, 
Drops its blue fringed lids and shuts them close, 
And hooting at the glorious sun in heaven, 
Cries out, “Where is it?” 
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No one criticizes honest doubt. Thomas was 
not condemned because he asked for evidence. It 
is the doubt that settles the gravest issues of life 
—God and immortality—with an ipse divit; that 
laughs at religion as though skepticism were hu- 
morous; that regards faith as shallow and doubt ° 
as profound—the doubt that will not see—that 
is to be condemned and shunned by honest men. 
Let a man doubt if he will, but let him doubt 
with an open mind, willing and anxious to know 
the truth. An honest soul will eventually find 
his way to God. 

To many, religion is an act of pure faith, a 
blind assent to something not warranted by the 
facts in the case—something which the prepon- 
derance of evidence is often against. Faith has 
been facetiously defined as “That faculty by 
which we believe that to be true which we know 
to be false.” Nothing could be further from the 
truth. There is nothing that asks so little cre- 
dence as Christianity. It asks a blind assent to 
nothing. Jesus was the most scientific of men. 
He gave a reason for everything; he produced the 
proof of all he asserted. When the Jews came 
to him and said, “Tell us plainly if thou art the 
Christ,” he answered them, “The works that I 
do in my Father’s name, these bear witness of 
me.” And again, when the messengers of John 
came unto him saying, “Art thou he that should 
come, or do we look for another?” Jesus said to 
them, “Go tell John the things that ye have seen 
and heard, how that the blind receive their sight, 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised, and the poor 
have the gospel preached unto them.” When he 
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appeared to the disciples after his resurrection, 
and some of them doubted, he said unto them, 
“See my hands and my feet, that it is I myself: 
handle me and see. . . . And when he had 
said this, he showed them his hands and his feet.” 
To Thomas he said, “Reach hither thy finger and 
see my hands; and reacher hither thy hand and 
put it into my side, and be not faithless, but be- 
lieving.” This is Jesus’s attitude in every age. 
He offers evidence for all the belief he requires. 

What is the evidence he gives? We must first 
understand the problem of faith before we can 
solve it. Religion has to do with life. It is the 
response of God to the search of man—the fellow- 
ship of the soul with its Maker. Religion is di- 
vine reénforcement. It is to be tested and its 
truth determined, not in the classroom, but in the 
round of daily toil and life. “Only in experience 
is there truth,” said Kant. Jesus comes to the 
Thomases of our day and says, “Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock: if any man hear my voice 
and open the door, I will come in to him, and sup 
with him, and he with me.” His claims are to be 
settled by fellowship, not by philosophy. Experi- 
ence rather than argument is the test of truth. 
The old Methodist, who when asked how he knew 
that such a person as Jesus Christ ever lived, an- 
swered, “Because he has saved me from my Sins,” 
gave the gist of the whole matter. When one 
finds a new peace and power coming into his life, 
an exaltation of ideal and motive, and a mastery 
over self and the world around him that he has 
longed for but never found until he came to 
Christ, he will need no other evidence. 
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Whoso has felt the spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound, nor doubt him, nor deny; 
Yea with one voice, O world, though thou deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I. 


“If any man will do his will, he shall know 
of the doctrine.” A personal surrender of the 
life to Christ invariably results in a revelation of 
him. No honest hands ever groped in the dark- 
ness that did not find the pierced side. 


The steps of faith follow the seeming void 
And find the rock beneath. 


LIKE DEMAS 
CHARLES L. GOODELL 

Scripture: 2 Tim. 4. 10. 

It is characteristic of strong natures to form 
strong friendships. Like his master, Paul was 
noted for his capacity to make friends and to 
remain true to them. His was a cultivated, fra- 
ternal sense. How chill must have been the hour 
when he stood alone by the ashes of a love whose 
fires had gone out! How the leaves of memory 
must have made a mournful rustle in the dark as 
he thought of Demas—his one-time friend and 
companion! Having forsaken Paul’s high ideals 
of service, this recreant Christian forsook Paul. 
Having loved this present world, he longed for 
worldly companions. Lofty comradeships are 
possible only where lofty ideals are faithfully 
cherished. 

Demas was a sensualist in the sense of his 
having lost his love for the spiritual things. He 
had a special liking for the things that appeal 
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to the senses. It may be that his name appeared 
as a deacon or steward on the records of the 
church at Thessalonica. We are not told that he 
gave himself over to gross or libidinous self-in- 
dulgence. His difficulty was simply in seeing the 
value of fidelity to spiritual things. It may be 
that naturally he loved ease, the associations of 
home and friends, and the luxuries which wealth 
brings. He had no taste for service when it in- 
volved hardship, deprivation, or self-sacrifice. 

That is, duty was not uppermost in his thought. 
.He seemed to lack capacity for full surrender to 
God. A secret love for the things of the world 
he cherished. For a while he maintained an out- 
ward appearance of devotion to Paul and the 
cause of the gospel. But his devotion never rose 
to the point of heroism. He could not follow Paul 
all the way. The more he thought of the com- 
forts and luxuries of the world, the more he felt 
inclined to break with the ardent apostle. 

What a portrait of multitudes of men now in 
our Bible classes! Attendance is due more to the 
influence of friends than to a buoyant, sponta- 
neous love of Christ and the cause of truth. 

Now, I have no sympathy with those who would 
make life one long funeral procession. A gloomy 
religion is an anomaly to me. There is no good 
reason for measuring a man’s piety by the length 
of his face, nor his devotion to God by the denun- 
ciation of every innocent amusement. A laugh 
has more religion in it than a frown, and in- 
finitely more than a sneer. When rightly inter- 
preted, religion is the source of greater joy and 
satisfaction than the worldly things can be. 
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But there is a wide difference between the man 
who puts his relation to God first and uses so 
much of the things of the world as will help him 
to the widest usefulness, and the man who says 
by his acts the most important thing is to seek 
position and power, to become rich; to have a 
good time. “These I will seek supremely. After 
I have gained them will be time enough to think 
about God and duty.” Religion to such a man is 
an empty word, and conscience a thing to be 
tricked and cajoled. The spirit of the world is 
one thing, the spirit of Christ is quite another, 
and the one cannot predominate except at the ex- 
clusion of the other. 

It is sad to see one running the silly rounds of 
pleasure and calling that life. It is sad to see 
one with no higher ideal than the ceaseless grind 
of business, or the bickering and contention of 
the struggle for position, bending all one’s ener- 
gies for that which, after all, does not satisfy the 
longing which every soul feels. The saddest thing 
of all is to see a man who has known the truth 
as it is in Christ, and the joys of the Christian 
life, go back again to the poor comforts of the 
world and feed his soul again on husks. 

The failure of the inner light does not come all 
at once. Little by little the joy of service fails. 
The voice of conscience is less loudly heard than 
formerly, and soon the life divine is ended and 
the life selfish begun. It is impossible that the 
life of self and the divine life should continue 
together. “Ye cannot serve God and mammon” 
was not an arbitrary diction of a would-be rabbi. 
It is a scientific fact than which nothing in psy- 
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chology is truer. These two are in eternal an- 
tagonism. You will hate one and love the other. 
You cannot, as George Eliot has said, entertain 
God and the devil on the same floor and on equal 
terms. There is the world of the seen about us 
—this present world. It is the world of the 
sensual. It thrusts itself upon the thought of 
every man. It makes its bids. It appeals to pas- 
sion and appetite and to every selfish desire. 
When I hear a man always complaining about 
the contribution box and the frequent demands 
made for the poor and the sick, for missions and 
schools, I say, “Here comes Demas, who hath for- 
saken his Master, having loved this present 
world.” When Paul bade good-by to Demas, 
Demas went out into the sunlight and away to 
the purple vineyards of Macedonia. Paul turned 
to his prison, to its cold and damp, to the chafing 
and the clanking of the chains, and a little later 
to his martyrdom at the block. But which, after 
all, was the better choice? Think well; answer 
me truly. 


EVERYDAY RELIGION 
JOHN WALKER POWELL 


Scripture: Rom. 12. 

James, has been called the apostle to the twen- 
tieth century, the practical age, so impatient of 
theological subtleties, so insistent on practical 
piety. But surely there is nothing in the Epistle 
of James more directly practical than this chap- 
ter, in which the whole weight of Paul’s profound 
theological reasoning, rising to its climax in the 
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vision of God’s boundless wisdom and grace, is 
brought to bear upon the daily life with this tre- 
mendous “Therefore.” The higher the head of 
the fall, the greater the energy available for driv- 
ing the mill. Here all the weight of the Infinite 
is applied to driving the wheels of the daily life. 
This is “practical theology” indeed. 

The driving force of this chapter is in the open- 
ing verse. God has revealed himself in unmeas- 
ured grace; therefore we are to serve him, not 
with the formal sacrifices of the ancient worship, 
the blood of bullocks and of he-goats, but with 
the consecration of ourselves as a continual and 
living sacrifice in which all the activities of our 
life, even the functions of the body, are to be per- 
formed in the spirit of holiness and devotion to 
God. This is spiritual worship (See Revised 
Version, Marginal Notes.) The remainder of the 
chapter is but the practical working out of this 
theme in application to the daily problems of the 
Roman Christians. This spirit of consecration 
will find expression in a life which, so far fror 
being shaped by the pressure of the surroun 
world with its forces of evil, will, rather, be d 
renewed from within; so that it will make 
common experiences of life minister to the s 
development, and overcome evil with good. 
will manifest itself in humility toward the br 
ren, faithfulness in the life of duty, love and k 
ness and forbearance and patience in “the 
experiences of every day, concerns of the 
ticular hearth and home.” Even the hostility of 
evil men will not be able to overcome it, but in 
the face of persecution it will maintain the bear- 
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ing which Jesus showed toward his murderers, 

and fulfill his injunction to love one’s enemies. 
It is this driving principle which we need most 
to understand. The recognition of it would have 
saved religion from many pitfalls. Briefly stated, 
the principle is, that true religion is the offering 
up to God of the whole life, in all its normal 
activities, in the spirit of filial surrender and 
obedience. “Divine service,” as Ruskin pointed 
out, is not the reading of prayers nor the preach- 
ing of sermons, but doing helpful deeds to the 
least of Christ’s brethren. Prayer is worship, 
but so also is eating or drinking in the spirit of 
thankfulness; and so also is helping one’s neigh- 
bor in the spirit of love; and not less is the faith- 
ful doing of the day’s work, however humble or 
menial the task, in the spirit of devotion to God. 
This principle serves to correct two vicious 
heresies into which men have stumbled. The 
first is the notion that spirituality involves as- 
cetic withdrawal from the common life, indiffer- 
ence to its simple pleasures, apathy toward its 
normal interests. Saint Augustine records his 
regret that the contemplation of a _ beautiful 
Italian landscape led him for an hour to forget 
his devotions. Had his conception of devotion 
been equal to Saint Paul’s, he would have found 
himself brought nearer to God by the beauty of 
his handiwork. The sainthood of Christ and Paul 
has nothing in common with anemic indifference 
to life, nor with monastic withdrawal from life. 
It is red-blooded and virile, seeking to bring every 
power of manhood to its height that it may the 

more fitly serve God in the busy world of life. 
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The second fallacy is the distinction between 
the sacred and the secular. This is another phase 
of the same error. Christ in his words to the 
woman of Samaria made every place a holy place. 
Paul in this chapter makes every calling a divine 
calling, and every duty, every normal activity 
of life, an act of worship. Of course one must 
be on one’s guard against the mistake of leveling 
down instead of up. The sacred is not to be 
brought down to the secular level; rather the 
secular is to be brought up to that of the sacred. 
Work is worship only when it is performed in 
the spirit of devotion. Work done grudgingly, 
pleasure indulged goatishly, life lived on the low 
level of indifference to all worthy ideals—this is 
worse than valueless before God. But when the 
soul has beheld the mercies of God, has looked 
into the face of its Father, and has lifted up it- 
self to him in filial surrender and love, then 
every commonest task is transfigured, every 
humblest duty becomes an act of worship, and the 
soul finds communion with God in all things. 
This is what religion aims to do with every man 
and for all life, until the words of the poet shall 
be fulfilled, that 


Earth’s crammed with heaven, and every common bush 
Afire with God. 


THE PRACTICE OF PHILANTHROPY 
J. W. MAGRUDER 

Scripture: Matt. 8. 1-7; 14. 15-21. 

Spirituality is the note which distinguishes the 
philanthropy of Jesus. Always and everywhere, 
in impulse, in method, in purpose, it is spiritual. 
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1. A loathsome leper comes to him, “beseeching 
him, and kneeling down”—presumably one of the 
importunate wretches such as to this day swarm 
in the Holy Land and are an offense to travel- 
ers; outcast; worse than dead, because unable to 
die. No one thinks of doing anything for them, 
except it be to toss them coppers. But Jesus, 
accustomed though he was to give to the poor, 
was never so unspiritual as to pay a man for 
begging, still less to pay him for it and leave 
him in his misery. He, when he looked at the 
leper, was “moved with compassion, and stretched 
forth his hand, and touched him,” and straight- 
way the leprosy departed. That “touch” was not 
perfunctory, nor professional, nor spectacular. 
It was the spontaneous, irresistible impulse of 
a Man more human than his fellows, only because 
he was more spiritual. 

Alike significant was his receiving the little 
children whom they brought unto him, “that he 
should touch them.” His disciples rebuked them. 
Jesus instantly rebuked his disciples; and there- 
upon, instead of merely touching the children, he 
“took them in his arms,” and “laid his hands 
up on them,” and blessed them. 

The same spiritual impulse attaches to his feed- 
ing the “five thousand men, besides women and 
children,” who followed him into the wilderness, 
hanging upon his lips and devouring “the words 
of eternal life,’ even after they were hungering 
and faint in body. He had “compassion upon 
them,” not so much because they were hungry— 
though, as a matter of fact, he did refuse to send | 
them into the country and villages roundabout 
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to buy food—but more “because they were as 
sheep not having a shepherd.” Back of their 
hunger of body he discerned the deeper, age-long 
“hunger and thirst after righteousness.” They 
were the victims of injustice, abandonment, and 
betrayal. They were being fleeced, slaughtered, 
and devoured, in body, in mind, in spirit. His 
righteous soul, like the Good Shepherd that he 
was, was moved with the compassion which 
eventually led him to lay down his life for the 
sheep. 

2. As for the method of Jesus’s philanthropy: 
how spiritual he was in all his ways of doing 
good! The scribes and Pharisees brought to him 
in the temple, in the most public and spectacular 
manner, a woman “taken in adultery, in the very 
act.” “In the law,” said they, “Moses commanded 
us to stone such: what then sayest thou of her?” 

Jesus, with that native delicacy of a spiritually 
minded man, averted his gaze from the shamed 
and humiliated woman, and, stooping down, with 
his finger wrote upon the ground. “But when 
they continued asking him, he lifted up himself, 
and said unto them, He that is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone at her. And again 
he stooped down, and with his finger wrote on 
the ground.” 

Does anyone say that Jesus condoned her sin? 
Did he not, rather, expose to shame “the double 
standard”? Did he not take the only way of lay- 
ing bare to the souls of her accusers the unspiritu- 
ality of their own lives? 

“And they, when they heard it, went out one 
by one, beginning from the eldest, even unto the 
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last: and Jesus was left alone, and the woman, 
where she was, in the midst. And Jesus lifted 
up himself, and said unto her, Woman, where are 
they? did no man condemn thee? And she said, 
No man, Lord. And Jesus said, Neither do I con- 
demn thee: go thy way; from henceforth sin no 
more.” 

Glance now at the sequel to the feeding of the 
five thousand: how quickly his manner changed, 
when “they were about to come and take him by 
force, to make him king”! He who had refused 
to send the hungry multitude away, now refused 
pointblank to remain longer with them (John 
6. 15). For his kingdom consists not in meats 
and drinks, but in righteousness and peace and 
spiritual joy. 

And on the day following, when they found 
him in Capernaum, he refused to feed them again, 
though they were hungry as before, for the reason 
that now they were following him for the things 
which perish with the using, and not, as before, 
for the things which endure unto life eternal. 

3. The purpose of the philanthropy of Jesus 
is always redemptive. 

In no word of his does this spiritual intent 
stand forth more strikingly than in the parable 
of the prodigal son. The turning point in the 
career of the prodigal was when he had sunk to 
the level of the swine and “no man gave unto 
him.” What would have been the result if, at 
that juncture, there had come down into that “far 
country” an impulsive philanthropist, with the 
best of intentions, but with no understanding of 
“the severity” as well as of “the goodness” of God 
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(Rom. 11. 22), and had given unto him? The 
prodigal would have remained there to the day 
of his death. It was not until no man gave unto 
him that he came to himself, and then came to 
his father, and then came to what was left of his 
misspent life as a son of God. Hunger was the 
one and only means of grace that would save 
him. “It was the one evangelist to bring him to 
Christ.” Christian laymen can do intelligently 
what the men in the far country did unwittingly. 

What a fortunate thing for the lame beggar 
“at the door of the temple which is called Beau- 
tiful” that Peter and John, when they were going 
up into the temple at the hour of prayer, had no 
money! One penny in their purses would prob- 
ably have been fatal. 

Penniless though the disciples were, they had 
within them that which is latent in every man, 
and is better than money and beyond the reach of 
money to buy—the power of personal sympathy, 
of personal consideration for the poor and miser- 
able, of personal service. “And Peter, fastening 
his eyes upon him, with John,” and knowing in 
his heart from long company with Jesus what a 
man in Christ Jesus should do, “said, Look on 
us. . . . Silver and gold have I none; but 
what I have, that I give thee. In the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk. And he took 
him by the right hand, and raised him up.” 

The sum of it all is that Jesus as a philanthro- 
pist was a man of spiritual impulse, but that 
he held himself subject as such to “the law of the 
spirit of life’; and his habitual purpose was the 
spiritual redemption of men. 
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THE JOY OF THE BRIDEGROOM’S FRIEND 
JAMES A. BEEBE 

Scripture: John 38. 22-30. 

1. John was passing into the days of the “yel- 
low leaf.” <A little time before, when his own 
prestige was the greatest, he had baptized Jesus. 
Now John’s following is daily growing less, while 
Jesus is preaching to and baptizing ever-increas- 
ing multitudes. This troubled his disciples. It 
did not trouble John, for he was a man who did 
not grow bitter at another’s success, nor chafe at 
another’s prosperity. 

The pleasure that he feels over the increasing 
popularity of Jesus is like that of the “best man” 
at a wedding. Of course it is an occasion of joy 
for the bridegroom, such joy as a man feels who 
at last has achieved a personal triumph, to whom 
has come some rare good fortune, delight over his 
own prosperity. But the bridegroom is not the 
only man at the wedding who is glad. His best 
friend and attendant rejoices as well. His is not 
the joy of personal possession, not delight over 
his own good fortune, not any pride in his own 
achievement. He is glad simply and only because 
of the note of joy in his friend’s voice. He is 
happy over the prosperity of another. This John 
declared to be his joy. He adds, too, that it was 
not partial and incomplete, but whole-hearted 
and full. 

Titian has painted the Baptist as a powerful, 
muscular figure, his skin bronzed and weather- 
beaten, his face stern and somber, with something 
of fanaticism gleaming from his eye, and the 
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whole effect heightened by the masses of unkempt 
hair which “frame his face.” Be it far from 
me to criticize Titian, but it is in order to say 
that if this is all, it is not enough. No portrait 
of John is good which leaves out the glow of that 
magnanimous spirit which could be unselfishly 
glad over the prosperity of another, even though 
it meant the paling of his own light. Small won- 
der that Jesus later called John “the greatest 
born of woman.” 

2. It will be clearly apparent that the joy of 
the bridegroom’s friend is of a nobler sort than 
that of the bridegroom. Not that the latter is 
unworthy and ignoble, but only that it is a de- 
light of which the meanest are capable, since it 
is essentially selfish. And the peril of vanity lies 
very near to it. All this makes it a kind of 
second-rate joy. Whichever way you look is some 
little man, the buttons fairly bursting off his coat 
from sheer delight in himself and pride over his 
own achievements. He is among the preachers, 
and the business men, and the physicians, and 
the lawyers, and the students. And one fancies 
sometimes that he sees him among the saints, 
boasting of his own superior attainments or posing 
as one of God’s favorites. 

Compare this joy with the unselfish joy of the 
occasional man who is full, not of his own good 
fortune, but that of another; who crowds himself 
into the background, and some other to the fore; 
who delights in some other man’s prosperity, and 
some other man’s success, and some other man’s 
achievements. The comparison becomes invidi- 
ous. There is a place for self-pride and self- 
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love, but that place is not the first place. “Other- 
ism” is always nobler than “self-ism.” 

3. The unselfish joy of the bridegroom’s friend 
naturally associates itself with the sweetest rela- 
tionships of life. It is the joy of the parent over 
the child’s success; the joy of the wife over the 
achievements of her husband; the pride of the 
teacher over a pupil’s prosperity. But it is not 
found in its perfect form here. For, after all, 
the success of the child is the success of the par- 
ent; the prosperity of the husband is that of the 
wife; the achievement of the pupil is the personal 
triumph of the teacher. 

One has called attention to the fact that the 
supreme test of character is one’s ability to re- 
joice over the prosperity of another when that 
other is of his own class. It may be easy to con- 
gratulate your superior on a hard-won victory. 
It may be easy to be glad for the good fortune 
that has come to some one below you. But how 
do you feel when the man on your own level suc- 
ceeds? the man whose interests collide with 
yours? especially when his success means your 
failure? It was one thing for the groom’s friend 
to rejoice at the new husband’s joy if the bride 
was no more to him than a hundred other women. 
But if he himself had been a suitor for her hand, 
and the success of his friend meant heartache 
and disappointment for himself, then it was a 
nobler thing to be sincerely glad. What a test 
of friendship and manhood that would be! This 
supreme test John could stand. The increase of 
Christ’s fame meant the decrease of his own. 
Still he was sincerely glad. 
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4, This kind of man is so rare that when we 
find him we explain him as a genius. Just as 
Tennyson had a natural aptitude for writing 
poetry, and Turner for painting pictures, so such 
men as John, we say, have a natural endowment 
that makes it easy for them to appreciate folks. 
If this explanation takes away part of the credit 
we must otherwise give them, it has the merit of 
softening the condemnation the rest of us de- 
serve. If they are made so that they like people 
without especial effort, of course they deserve no 
especial praise. And if we are made so that we 
naturally dislike people, of course we deserve no 
especial censure. 

But it is to be said that this aptitude may be 
cultivated. One of the rules of Ruskin’s Society 
of Saint George was, “I will strive to love my 
neighbor as myself, and when I cannot, I will 
act as if I did.” It is possible to act beautifully, 
however ugly we may feel inside. And persist- 
ence in this kind of action will in time change 
the feeling. Does some one say that this is sham- 
ming? The answer is that one is not much afraid 
of this kind of hypocrisy. 


THE STEWARDSHIP OF WEALTH AND 
CULTURE 
THOMAS NICHOLSON 

Scripture: Matt. 10. 8; 16. 9, 10. 

The parable of the good Samaritan is sugges- 
tive in many ways. As the poor, wounded man 
lay on the Jericho road the priest came along, 
looked at him, perceived that he was not a priest, 
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and said, “Well, he is not of my kind; I cannot 
stop.” The Levite looked upon him and said, 
“He does not belong to my set.” But the glory of 
the Samaritan was that he rose above the narrow- 
ness of set or sect, of creed or race, and acted on 
a true conception of brotherliness and of neigh- 
borliness. A man worse off than himself, a man 
in need, was a call to him to bestow whatever 
of strength he had until the man’s need was re- 
lieved. One of the most subtle temptations of life 
is to imagine that we are debtors only as we have 
received something for which we must give an 
equivalent. We have that attitude prominently 
set forth in certain phases of political life. Men 
give because they confidently expect to get an 
equal return. Men work with abandon for the 
party because the victors will distribute the 
spoils. The practice creeps into ecclesiastical life 
and works havoc. “Brother Blank will have to 
help me; he is under obligations to me for his 
present position,” said a church officer in our 
hearing recently. Now, Jesus teaches a widely 
different doctrine. We are not debtors on the 
commercial principle in our moral and spiritual 
activities. We are debtors in the ratio in which 
we have a supply which others need, be they 
Greeks or Jews, be they Pharisees, publicans, or 
sinners. He who has culture owes it to the man 
who has no culture; he who has goodness 
strengthens his own goodness by trying to make 
the bad good; he who has power loses it if he 
tries to keep it all for himself. “A man may save 
his life and lose it; he may lose his life and save 


it.’ This is the marrow of the teaching in the 
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story of the loaves and fishes. The lad gave his 
all in response to the demand of human need. He 
really and truly gave it without respect to the 
largeness or the smallness of expected return; 
but the spirit was rewarded in a marvelous and 
unexpected way. All were supplied and, in the 
end, the lad had more than if he had kept all, 
while the blessing extended even to the absentees. 

The teaching of Jesus everywhere exhibits this 
principle. Of course the Great Teacher preserved 
and magnified the half truths which underlie the 
attitudes we have criticized above. He guarded 
his teaching from the fanaticism of self-destruc- 
tion, for Jesus was one of the sanest and best- 
poised teachers that ever lived. He told man that 
he had certain duties to himself, including the 
duties of self-development, self-preservation, and 
the highest self-effectuation. Perfectly consistent 
with this, however, he taught, and both he and 
his disciples exemplified, the doctrine that all 
who have the Spirit of Christ are giving them- 
selves forth for others, according to their measure 
and their sphere. That was what made Paul feel 
himself a debtor to Greeks and barbarians alike. 
They were without the true knowledge of God. 
He had it. The apostles felt a debt which was 
founded on the law of benevolence. That law is 
to supersede selfishness and self-seeking. When 
it annihilates selfishness, it will have gone a 
long way toward annihilating all sin. One of the 
most serious facts of our time is not merely that 
men are evil, and that there are outrageous wrongs 
in our civilization, but it is that so many men, 
poor men as well as rich men, are lovers of pleas- 
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ure more than lovers of God, lovers of ease more 
than lovers of service, and that they have no re- 
sponsibility for the use of their manhood in right 
directions. They are set to win for themselves 
at any cost. The healing of our individual and 
social life can come only as men enter into the 
eternal plans and purposes of God as set forth in 
Jesus Christ, and as they get this vision of the 
stewardship of all their talents, all their acquire- 
ments, and all their holdings. We are blessed 
that we may be a blessing. We have that we may 
give. We own that we may share. Every truth 
a man has puts upon him the obligation to give 
it to some one else. Life is not an opportunity 
for a man to get.things for himself, to use talents, 
culture, inherited wealth, superior advantages 
simply to obtain for himself fine houses, wanton 
luxuries, social prestige, political power, or pecu- 
liar personal advantage. The man must under- 
stand that he is not his own, that there is a sense 
in which he does not belong to himself, that every 
talent of brain, of property, of opportunity for 
service is to be invested for others. “The sum 
total of a man’s personality is to count in a min- 
istry of reconciliation by which the very life and 
spirit of Jesus Christ is made real in the life and 
conduct of every disciple. In place of giving a 
few dollars grudgingly, more and more the man- 
hood of this generation is to catch a glimpse of a 
ministry of money that shall make it the gladdest 
opportunity that can come to any man of us. We 
are not to get, to hoard, but to Givn, to pour out, 
literally, in great, rich showers that which shall, 
by the blessing of God, touch the Church of Jesus 
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Christ at every angle, and shall make possible ac- 
complishments that shall fill heaven with joy and 
our hearts with song” (Thompson). The man 
who has had the privilege and the blessing of the 
ripest training of university routine will not use 
it chiefly as a means of personal advancement or 
of social power, or as a pathway to elegant ease; 
but he will use it as George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln used their power in national 
life, as John Wesley and Frances Willard used 
their power in social life. “No man liveth unto 
himself.” ‘Ye are not your own.” “Ye are labor- 
ers together with God.” 

References: “My Brother,” by Amory H. Brad- 
ford (Pilgrim Press). “Religion in Every-Day 
Life,” by Josiah Strong. 


THE LARGER LIBERTY 
EDWARD HISLOP 

Scripture: Gal. 5. 13. 

In the summer of 1896 a boy was riding a bicy- 
cle on a country road. The bicycle craze was 
at its height. The boy had not owned a wheel 
very long at that time. As he was spinning along 
he met a man and his team. The horse, not being 
used to bicycles, showed great alarm. The driver 
called to the boy to dismount until he could get 
past. The boy, who thought he knew his rights, 
called back that he would do nothing of the sort, 
as he was giving half the road and would ride 
past. The results for both were disastrous. 

The difficulty in this instance was that a com- 
plete adjustment to a new situation had not been 
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made. “Yes,” some will say, “the horse should 
have known better than to shy.” ‘True, but the 
horse had not had much experience with bicycles 
up to that time. Certainly the boy on the wheel 
had a right to half the road, and there was no law 
compelling him to get off and give all of it. But 
in the new situation caused by a new and strange 
vehicle it had been better for all concerned if the 
boy had dismounted and given the road. 

In our progressive civilization this readjust- 
ment must go on all the time or we come to hope- 
less confusion. New vehicles demand new rules 
for the road, new dangers to be avoided, new 
courtesies to be shown. New inventions in every 
department of life make a like demand. It is 
hard sometimes to change, but it is better for all 
if we adjust ourselves with as good grace as pos- 
sible. It is said that one of the first locomotives 
to cross the plains was attacked by Indians. One, 
more hardy than the rest, sought to check the 
speed of the iron monster by throwing a lariat 
over the smokestack. He never did it again. The 
trouble was, the engine was a new feature in the 
economy of the Indian and he had not adjusted 
himself to it. 

The whole problem of Christian ethics is laid 
bare here. The world moves on, and we find our- 
selves in strange company and facing strange 
conditions. What shall we do about it? Fret 
ourselves because things are not as they used to 
be? Or shall we accept the changes as they come 
and seek to adjust ourselves? New things are 
constantly appearing in industrial life, some of 
them transitory, others permanent. How shall 
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we behave toward these? Our relations to our 
fellows are constantly changing, and we can 
change to meet the conditions or we can greatly 
embarrass ourselves and our friends by refusing 
to adjust ourselves. What a cry went up a few 
years ago against women in business! It was 
claimed that women were taking the work that 
belonged to men. But the protest eventually sub- 
sided, women went right on working, and soon it 
was discovered that any man that really’ wanted 
to work could still find a job. The same outcry 
has gone up against labor-saving machinery, 
scientific management of great business by con- 
solidation, and a dozen other seemingly revolu- 
tionary changes. 

But here is manifest the tremendous vitality of 
our Christian faith. It should be and is the hand- 
maid of progress. As compared with the ancients 
the problems of our civilization are gigantic. 
Ethical problems have arisen of which the men 
of long ago never dreamed. People these days 
are living under terrific strain. A look into their 
faces and one reads of the burden that breaks 
and the pace that kills. Machinery has lifted the 
burdens from tired backs but placed them upon 
overworked brains. Speed on the highway has 
increased but so has the anxiety and the nerve- 
strain of the driver. The modern house is more 
convenient than the wigwam, but requires much 
more care and is not so healthful. Modern busi- 
ness is well organized and specialized, but com- 
petition is fierce, corporations soulless, heartless, 
and even brainless in their demands upon human 
ability and endurance. But, standing serene and 
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beautiful in the midst of all, is the age-old beacon, 
the cross of Christ. It is the emblem at once of 
the highest sacrifice and the highest liberty. By 
its light every adjustment can be made, every new 
relationship sweetened. and made a ministry of 
love. It is only the Christ-mind and the Christ- 
heart that can readily adjust itself to new con- 
ditions and be nearly or quite fair to his fellow- 
men under all circumstances. 

The boy on the wheel did not know it, but his 
episode is merely representative of a long list of 
problems of civilization. As fast as the condi- 
tions of life change and a new feature is added, 
there appears a whole swarm of vexing ques- 
tions that must be decided. New definitions of 
rights have to be made and the whole scheme of 
human responsibility revised accordingly. What 
a lot of questions the automobile raised! Ques- 
tions of speed, of kind of wheel and tire, of road 
rights, and all that. In many quarters the new 
vehicle was met with ill-concealed and even open 
hostility. It was an easy matter for a man driv- 
ing an auto to go dashing through a farmyard 
maiming and killing poultry and laughing as he 
dashed away. But it was also easy for the farmer 
boy to conceal a few boards with nails in them 
where they would do the most good when the 
next auto came along. This sort of warfare could 
continue indefinitely—but to what purpose? Far 
better was it to adjust ourselves to the new 
vehicle and arrive at some working basis. It is 
far better for automobile drivers to learn that 
others have some rights on the highway, and for 
the farmer boy to learn that malicious destruc- 
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tion of property is not the way to settle a griev- 
ance. 

The wireless telegraph is here offering great 
possibilities, but its use has brought ethical prob- 
lems. In the midst of an important government 
dispatch from Charlestown Navy Yard to a gov- 
ernment station on Cape Cod, a high-school boy 
with his amateur plant broke in and hopelessly 
delayed urgent government business. When told 
to keep out his reply was, “Who owns the air, 
anyway?” His answer was entirely logical. 
What a problem for the government and for 
science and for society to work on! But it can 
be solved only when the ethics involved is brought 
to the attention of an honest public and reason 
and self-control brought to bear in the solution. 
To any honest thinking, it is as reprehensible to 
intercept important wireless messages as to pull 
the spikes from a railroad rail. 

All sorts of craft are beginning to navigate the 
air. The long dream of ages has come true and 
the man-bird has arrived. It will not be long 
until commercial and military values will emerge 
and the flying machine business will be perma- 
nently established. A look ahead reveals the possi- 
bility of the question arising again, “Who owns 
the air?” Laws will not settle these questions. 
Laws help, but after the laws are made there 
must be wisdom in interpreting and large 
brotherly charity in obeying them. Individual 
self-control and brotherliness—that is the secret 
of any solution that will be thorough and _ per- 
manent. 

Here is where Christianity solves the problem. 
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“For ye brethren were called for freedom; 
through love be servants one to another.” Have 
we not been called into large liberty? What 
liberty of the earth! What liberty of the sea! 
What liberty of the air! It seems as if God had 
just been waiting for men to manifest sufficient 
interest in the powers and mysteries of the uni- 
verse so that one by one he could reveal them. 
During the last fifty years they have been dis- 
closed with amazing rapidity. Every disclosure 
has made for freedom of the individual, but it 
is a freedom that has brought responsibility. 
Might it not be that God has withheld his mighti- 
est secrets waiting for man to grow strong enough 
for the responsibility? Can he trust us now? 
Can he trust us with engines of destruction that 
would make a few hours’ battle wholesale car- 
nage? Can he trust us with air craft able to carry 
sufficient explosive to destroy a whole army or 
city? Can he trust us with the mighty secrets of 
science, chemistry, electricity? Surely not unless 
the love of Christ so permeates society that men 
will no longer desire to use these forces against 
each other. Surely not unless brotherliness puts 
an end to greed and savage hate and men 
“through love become servants one to another.” 


THE IMPERATIVES OF LIFE 
BENJAMIN YOUNG 

Scripture: 1 Thess. 4. 1. 

Students of human life have discovered in it 
the presence of certain great imperatives. There 
is an imperative mood in human experience. 
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Imbedded in the mind is a something which at 
times speak with commanding authority. There 
is a law written in the heart of man. The voice 
which speaks to one’s inner life is often the voice 
of God. 

There are some things which we ought to do. 
There are many things which we ought not to do. 
There is an “oughtness” in life of which every 
man must take account. I do not mean that 
fatalism, or anything akin to it, is the order of the 
world. Men are free and so believe themselves. 
There is an imperative which commands men for 
the right and for the true. It is grounded in 
the constitution of being. It is not paradoxical 
to speak of the rationality of the intuitions. 

Few men are moral philosophers in the theo- 
retical sense, and yet all men feel the imperious- 
ness of this “ought principle.” It is a sufficient 
appeal for the average man to say that there are 
some things which he ought to do. Often this is 
more important than argument. It is not so 
much moral theory which we need; it is more 
moral practice. It is not more theology which 
the church or the world needs, but more practical 
religion. There is a place in modern life for 
moral dogmatism. We have been afraid of dog- 
matics, and for fear of it in some quarters there 
is a lack of moral instruction. 

The great Greek teacher thundered in the 
Athenian market place the truth which he felt. 
He would have the Greeks know themselves and 
heed the law of the inner life. He asserted the 
authority of the moral law written within men. 
He said that there could be no development for 
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man if he transgressed the higher laws of being. 
There was a universal law of conscience to which 
men must give heed. 

You may wear yourself out in your business; 
you may go to the shop or to the office seven days 
in the week or three hundred and sixty-five days in 
the year, but that will not satisfy the deeper de- 
sires of your nature. Man is adjusted to a divine 
scheme. A study of his nature speaks this. It is 
unnatural to suppose that the divine plan termi- 
nates in this material, selfish, and perishing world. 
Let men stop and rest. Men ought to open the 
windows of the soul and give the worshipful 
within them a chance. Men ought to look up into 
the great blue sky at times, for in this way do 
men become “white and tall” as the sons of God. 

It is important that men heed the imperative 
of prayer. “Men ought always to pray.” The 
spirit of reverence makes for the enlargement of 
life. It is natural for the child to pray, and 
every father loves to see his child at prayer. A 
heavenly glow is kindled in the mother heart as 
she teacher her child to pray. “In the prayers of 
David, Helena Ritchie found herself and was 
glorified,’ says Margaret Deland. In obedience 
to the call which has surged within him, many a 
man on his knees has found God and the pathway 
to the noblest life. 

Every one is familiar with the imperative of 
work. If a man will not work, he ought not to 
eat. There is a homely philosophy in the scrip- 
tural proverb on working and eating. Nature 
scorns and contemns the lazy man. Success comes 
to no man; he must go after it. Work depreciates 
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no man. Idleness and listlessness are dangerous, 
and may be fatal. We are in the world to work. 
There is a ringing imperative which comes to 
men to give their splendid powers to tasks which 
mean the accumulation of wealth for us all, and 
stored up joy and happiness for themselves. 

But there is a brighter sense in which the term 
is used. It is given in the great words of the 
Master at Sychar, “I must work the works of him 
that sent me while it is day, for the night cometh, 
when no man can work.” Let every man catch 
the spirit of the Christ who gave himself con- 
stantly to his ministry for men. For us all these 
are the days of opportunity. 

Above all else is the imperative of love. This 
is far-reaching. It is not found in self-adoration. 
It is not answered in the worship of the ego. It 
is not achieved in selfishness. There is no impera- 
tive of hatred. There is no imperative of strife 
or of contention. There is no inherent ‘“ought- 
ness” in evil. Men are not obligated to do wrong, 
to sin. Men ought to love men. The unfortunate 
and the burdened are everywhere around us. It 
is not far to the need which makes its pull on 
the human heart. 

It is pitiful that there should be so much heart- 
lessness in the world. In service for God our 
lives ought to be given. George Eliot says of 
Savonarola, “He sought the moral welfare of men 
by turning beliefs into energies which should 
work in all the details of life’ Faith must 
eventuate in energy working for the moral and 
spiritual uplift of men. 

There are responsibilities which are too heavy 
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for some near you. There are hard things in life 
which ought to be smoothed out. As one gives 
himself to life’s great duties does one really be- 
gin to live. “The way to the highest is through 
the high.” That which is low and mean, selfish 
and narrow, will lead us away from the best to 
which God calls. That which is high will lift 
one into the highest and fill life with the sunshine 
of hope, making manhood splendid in the joy of 
its accomplished tasks. 

References: “The Field of Ethics,” by George 
H. Palmer (chapter, “Religion and Ethics’). 
“Christian Ethics,” by Newman Smyth (chapter, 
“The Christian Conscience’). 


THE CHRIST THAT IS TO BE 
ARTHUR H. GOODENOUGH 
Scripture: John 12. 21. 


What was once a universal question is now a 
universal request. Once men everywhere were 
asking, “To whom shall we go?” We have gotten 
beyond that now. There is no longer any doubt 
in men’s minds as to where to go. The fountain 
of healing and supply has been located, so we 
have changed the question, “To whom shall we 
go?” to the request, “Sir, we would see Jesus.” 

Society has a great passion for sight-seeing. 
That passion was never stronger than it is to-day. 
_ There is much to be seen, and one feels that he 
must see it all. It is a common question, Have 
you looked on the wonders of Niagara? Have 
you visited the historic landmarks of Europe? 
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and a thousand similar questions. Here is a 
question more personal and vital: Have you seen 
Jesus? The answer indicates quality of life to- 
day and determines destiny. 

A real glimpse of Jesus is the desirable thing. 
Ruskin says, “The greatest thing a human soul 
ever does is to see a thing clearly, and to tell 
what it sees in a plain way.” <A clear view of 
Jesus Christ is the soul’s supreme ecstasy. This 
vision is possible only to the right eye. A man’s 
eye may be full of lust, of gold, of pleasure. Jesus 
can never be seen through such a thick veil as 
that. The eye is an important part of the mind. 
What fills the eye usually controls the man. It 
is what men see that makes or mars them. The 
devil is busy filling men’s eyes with the fleeting, 
bewitching, deadening objects. He knows his 
business. O, how he succeeds! The Good Spirit 
is just as busy trying to win the eye and fill it 
with visions that elevate, refine, and save. The 
look on the cross arrests the soul in its journey 
to perdition. The gaze on the Christ is the way 
to purity, nobleness, and heaven. 

The text is the question of certain Greeks who 
were the representatives of culture and scholar- 
ship of that day. It exhibits the attitude of the 
best intellect of that age toward the teachings of 
the Nazarene. What is the attitude of the best 
minds of our day toward Jesus Christ? That is 
a live and burning question. How do we answer 
it? Jesus Christ is the great character in his- 
tory. No one doubts that. How and why? Jesus 
Christ has been split up into isms and put into 
creeds. He has been dealt out to men by rule and 
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measure. The church has placed armed officers 
at the door of entrance to the church, and they 
have said to earnest, seeking souls, “If you come 
in here and enjoy our fellowship, you must be- 
lieve as we do.” They have further said, “The 
only way to heaven is the way through this 
church.” 

Catholicism has said, “Jesus is important, but 
less important than his mother.” At times she 
has ventured to say, “Believe me, or burn.” Rome 
has said that for the last time. Never again! 
Protestantism has been rent into factions, and 
Protestants have burned each other at the stake 
—all about the Christ. But all this is no more © 
the Christ than a stone is bread. I am not now 
thinking of the Christ of the schools, nor even 
the Christ of theology. I do not mean the Christ 
of Romanism or of Protestantism, but the living 
Person, the Christ of history and of experience; | 
the one great Personality that has touched society 
as nothing else has ever done; the Lamb of God 
bearing away the sins of the world; the Balm of 
Heaven for the bleeding hearts of earth; the Liv- 
ing Fountain, where thirsty souls drink and are 
satisfied. That is the Christ I mean. How do 
men of brains and thought and skill stand related 
to this Christ to-day? The best minds of this 
age are saying, with a new emphasis and a deeper 
meaning than ever before: “Sir, we would see 
Jesus.” 

If proof is called for, there is plenty of it. 
There are no brighter minds, no greater practical 
intellects anywhere than in the evangelical 
church. The clergy of that church will compare 
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favorably with any class of men to be found. 
Take the great books of the age and they are 
from the pens of preachers in the pulpits, or teach- 
ers in Christian institutions. Take two books 
that appeared two decades back, that stirred the 
readers of two continents, Kidd’s “Social Evolu- 
tion” and Drummond’s “Ascent of’Man.” The 
Christ spirit throbs and pulsates on every page. 
The books would never have been written if the 
authors had not known Jesus Christ. Take the 
written books and printed speeches, and, indeed, 
the whole life and work of W. E. Gladstone. In 
it all is visible the Christ of the New Testament. 
Take the writers of fiction—Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Macdonald; take the poets—Browning, 
Longfellow, Tennyson. Do you find anything in 
their writings hostile to Jesus? I trow not. Take 
the scientists, and you need not be afraid. Let 
me mention Darwin, Mills, Huxley; they were 
mighty men in the last century. The world will 
ever owe them a debt of gratitude. But preachers 
and churchmen went into hysterics over their 
writings, and they were denounced as enemies 
of truth, and tabbed infidels. But what is the 
fact? Their onslaught was on the dead forms 
and senseless ceremonies of the church, and not 
on the Prophet of Nazareth. But these men are 
no longer authorities in science. They are out of 
date. The scientific authorities to-day are Lord 
Kelvin, Sir Oliver Lodge, Mr. Russel Wallace, 
and others, and they are reverent followers of the 
Christ of the Gospels. They are helping the true 
church of to-day in exhuming the real living 
Lord, too long buried in the musty creeds and 
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man-made isms, and toiling with the men of faith 
to bring out to view the Christ that is to be. 

Thank God, Christ is marching on! Nothing 
can impede his progress. What men are hungry 
for is the simplicity of the gospel. The thousands 
of ministers speak of him in the pulpits of the 
world. The art galleries of the nations exhibit 
his beauty. The great oratorios of the age speak 
forth his praises. Little children love him, and 
strong men find rest and safety in his favor. The 
greatest theft of all is to rob me of my Lord. A 
Christless life means a journey with no home 
at the end of it. 
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